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PREFACE 


As cuſtom, among the different claſſes of writers, ſeems to have eſta- 


bliſhed a kind of neceſſity for authors to annex a prefatory diſcourſe to the 


productions which they exhibit to the public. —1 have, therefore, in imi- 


tation of ſuch cuſtom, thought it alike neceſſary to premiſe ſomething 
(briefly) of my intention and deſign, in taking upon me to offer the fol- 


C lowing ſheets to the peruſal of thoſe great and noble perſons, as well as 
others, who have honoured and obliged me with their names as ſub- 


Leribers ; as alſo to ſuch purchaſers 1 in general, who, on the publication of 


the book, may think! it worth enquiry after, or notice. 
"Ad to intention, 1 have always thought it juſt] y eſteemed by thoſe who 


1 know themſelves, for every man ſo to employ his faculties, as, at leaſt, to 


convince the world, (eſpecially his patrons) that he i is not, as it were, be- 


numbed with idleneſs, the mother of many vices ;—nor abuſes the noble 


activity of the ſoul, or the exalted ideas of the mind, in vain and trifling 
employments ;— Or, in other words, ſleeps away time, however unem- 
ployed from the uſual ſcene of buſineſs, or particular profeſſion of lite, m 
which he is ſituated, 
R From 
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From this manner of reaſoning, I have, in moſt intervals from the 


common concerns of the day, never thought time better ſpent than in 
ſome kind of rational and communicative ſtudy and ſpeculation con- 


ſiſtent to which (as 1 may, without any preſumption of vanity, call upon 
either friend or foe, were it neceſſary to juſtify or diſprove), I have never 


made any one point more my ſtudy and delight, than aiming, as far as 


my ſmall fortune or abilities could contribute, to inculcate the pr eſervation 


of union and harmony among mankind in general; and, above all 


things, to explode and conciliate thoſe baneful cankers to civil ſociety, 


party diſtinctions, and pointed reflections to particular nations, wherever 1 


have found them prevail —In which, or any other ſimilar caſe, to re- 


proach or condemn the whole for the raſh or ridiculous actions of a few, 


is a degree of meanneſs, far inconſiſtent with true generoſity, or the diſ- 


15 poſition and character of a wiſe or good man. 


Should it here, as it very naturally may, be aſked, cc Why theſe pane- 
, gyrical compliments on my own actions and turn of mind ———1 muſt 


very frankly acknowledge it to be a ſpecies of extortion from me,—far, 
very far from any inclination to accumulate the leaſt ſhade of praiſe or 
vain-glory. —To ſpeak the plain truth, the excitement is this,—1 have, 
more than once, had it gravely hinted to me (by ſome particular perſons) 
How, one who held an employment: in his Majeſty 8 Cons, could think 


of, or find leiſure to appear in the character of an author, — 
_ cially in that of an hiſtorian ? To theſe queſtions, it was impoſlible to 


avoid a proper obſervation within the bounds of decency and good 


manners ; I was, therefore, brought to the following declarations :—That 
I pretended to be no teaching maſter to any man, but would be glad, if I 
could, to be a teaching ſcholar, being alyays deſirous to learn of others, 


even 


more eſpe- 
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even while I aimed to inſtruct myſelf ; for he that teaches, learns.—My 
intention (in whatever I took occaſion to offer as an author) was, always 
to work more upon the paſſions than the fancy, —and, if in any caſe, 
phyſic be proper, no matter for the plainneſs of it, or who mingled the 
: potion.—This, the reader will eaſily comprehend to have a meaning or 
view towards ſome political ſketches ; which, from the reſult of principle, 
(and I hope no offence to add attachment to the preſent happy eſtabliſn- 
ment) I have now and then been led to publiſh ; from the natural right : 


of Engliſhmen to ſpeak out, and openly avow their ſentiments, when any. 


| fort of neceſſity ſeems to require it, 


With equal propriety to the foregoing queſtion, (relative to my parti- 

cular employment) as well might it be aſked, — Why a gentleman, profi- 
cient in the law, ſhould, in his avocations or leiſure hours, from that pro- 
feſſion, make divinity a part of ſtudly? Or, by like parity of reaſon, 
how a regular - b ed phyſician, ſhould, from the delicacy of his car, and a 
fine imagination, have an elevated taſte for muſic or poetry ; 

From the ſame principle of reaſoning, each of theſe queries bear an 
exact ſimilitude And are ſo many demonſtrations, that particular or 
preſent employ, can be no reaſonable bar to any man's per formance, or 
ſtudies as an author, in whatever he attempts to uſher into the world by | 
way of uſefulneſs, entertainment, or modeſt inſtruction to the public in 
general: It is not the doing of any thing, but the manner in which it is 
done hereby every man muſt expect to ſtand or fall. 

The application of theſe ſhort remarks, is obvious enough to thoſe of 
a right and intelligent way of thinking Narrow minds naturally circum- 

ſcribe themſelves within the limits of narrow comprehenſions and idcas ; 


and, perhaps, indolently paſs away a ſeries of threeſcore years and ten, in 
A 2 55 one 
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one continued round or circle of the ſame beaten tract of thinking, action, 


or ſameneſs of employ; without exerting (as the Britiſh merchant, who, 
by correſpondence traverſes the globe to ſeek out new commerce and trea- 
ſure) the noble faculties of the foul, which heaven has beſtowed on us, in 
order to attain lively and generous conceptions; and to gain, by reading ; 
and experience, at leaſt an uſeful, if not perfect knowledge of all things, 


to the utmoſt of our power and capacities, 


Hence, therefore, be a man's ſituation what it will, it muſt appear 
0 kind of indignity to human nature, for any rational thinking being (the 
laborious, or lower multitude excepted) to be reproached or pointed to, in 
; having it ſaid, this or that only can ſach an one do, and not a Jot more, 
in any other ſphere of life, towards the intereſt, happineſs, or uſefulneſs 


of mankind, if he were once withdrawn from his preſent employment 
or purſuits. | 


Conformable to theſe principles and mode 4 thinking, I was firſt 
co to the deſign of publiſhing the following hiſtorical account, and 
ſhall very ingeniouſſy confeſs, that the motives to purſue, and finiſh it, 


aroſe from a particular degree of pleaſure promiſed myſelf in the attempt ; 
having ſome few valuable manuſcript materials in my hands, which had for 


ſome time eſcaped my memory, until I was agreeably led to their remembrance, 
_ ſoon after the knowledge of ſo worthy a ſubject, and ſo accompliſhed a 
” general as Sir John Ligonier, being appointed (on the death of the late 


Duke of Somerſet) his Majeſty” 8 repreſentative and governor of Guernſey. 
If the particulars, therefore, which I have collected and ſet forth of 
that iſland, and the general remarks occaſionly interſperſed on the others 


adjacent to 1t, prove acceptable, it will yield me ſingular ſatisfaction, in 
having compiled, publiſhed, and ſent them abroad to public view and 


peruſal, RT 
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For ſome particulars contained in the following hiſtory, 1 ſhould be | 


wanting in gratitude, not to own myſelf much obliged to a very worthy | 
merchant in London, a native of the land of Guernley, of whoſe name 
I forbear the mention, (however, naturally my own diſpoſition would have 
led me to have given it) as I was injoined not to do it, at the time he 
generouſly ſought me, and put ſuch particulars into my hands. c 


For the reſt, I may, with the utmoſt regard to veracity, venture to 


| add, that I have neither ſpared pains nor colt to render it complete, and 
have taken care to relate no circumſtance, but what will, 2 believe, on the 


| ſtricteſt enquiry, appear to be fact throughout the whole. 5 


1 ſhall beg leave to conclude my Preface with the following remarks, 


partly from the 1 ingenious Mr. F alle, who publiſhed his account of Jerſey 


in the reign. of King William, —Guernſey having never, before the 


preſent attempt, been ſo fully treated of, as to the hiſtory of the iſland, 
its interior government and civil juriſdiction, laws, and ſo forth. 


Let none deſpiſe this work becauſe 1t treats of a country of no great 
extent, and that makes ſo little noiſe in the world —Por, as the power 


and wiſdom of God are no lefs ſeen in the productions of the minuteſt 
inſects, than of the more glor1 ious parts of the creation; ſo his providence 
is no leſs to be admired in the preſervation of the ſmalleſt ſtates, than of 


the greateſt empires of the univerſe.— Is it not indeed marvellous and aſto- 


- niſhing, that in the courſe of near one thouſand years, wherein ſo many 
_ revolutions have happened i in the world, kingdoms overthrown, nations 
plucked up, cities deſtroyed, almoſt every thing every where turned upſide 
down,—ſcarce any ſenſible change, none at leaſt very fatal, has been felt 
in theſe iſlands, though ſo nearly contiguous to the coaſt of France. 


And notwithſtanding all the conqueſts and vaſt acquiſitions the French 


have 


* 
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have made on the continent, both of Europe and Amerien and have 


ſeldom neglected any opportunity of adding to their dominions, and dila- 
ting on all hands their frontiers, yet they have always been defeated 1 in 
their attempts upon theſe iſlands 
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CDN, him che h of Antoninus, calls Guernſey Kral, though moſt 
Copies of that Itinerary write it Sermia, or Serina. 


Fer nia 15 generally uſed for the proper Latin name; though i in charters, records, &c. 


the lawyers uſually write it Ghernernia, Greneſia, and Greaeſo. Some authors will have 
the proper Latin name Veſarvia, or Veſorgia: they undertake likewiſe to prove the an- 
cient Latin name of Jerſey to be Augia, which the before. mentioned Itinerary and other 
authors call Czſarea: theſe Latin names for Guernley, Jerſey, Alderney, and another 
ſmall iſland called Sark, appear to have been given from a certain donation of four 
Wands (that is, of the ſpiritual juriſdiction of. them) by Childebert, fon of the firſt 


Chriſtian King of France, to Sampfon, Biſhop of Dol, in Britany ; by which it appears 
that theſe iſlands were then under the power of that King, as a part or dependance on 


Newftria, or Normandy, Some again are of opinion they were it e from Eri. 
tany, or inhabited by people of that country. 


This Sampſon did not in his time perſect the converſion of theſe iflanders from 


Paganiſm ; but the inhabitants embraced the Chriſtian religion! in the time ol Maglorlas, 


who ſucceeded Sampſon in the biſhoprick of Dol, about the year 565. 


In the year 912, Rollo, firſt Duke of Normandy, annexed theſe iſlands to the bi- 


ſhoprick of Coiitance, in Normandy ; from which time they were never under Dol. 


King John, having been diſpoſſeſſed of Normandy, cauſed theſe iflands (which he 


Wil retained) to be annexed to the ſce of Exeter ; but they did not continue fo long, 


B devolving, 


(2:4 


devolving again to the Biſhops | of Coùtance, under whoſe jariſaifticn they remained 
till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when her Majeſty annexed them to the ſce of Win- 
cheſter; which will more fully be taken notice of in the ſubſequent account, 


King John had theſe iNands granted bim when he was Earl of Montaigne, by . 
brother, Richard the Firſt. 


Under Ric hard the Second, Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, the Governors of 


| theſe iflands had the diſpoſ. J of all offices, which was afterwards refrained by Henry 
the Seventh. 


Soon fer King Edward the Third aſſumed the arms and title of France, one Marais, 
a Frenchman, took Caſtle Cornet, in Guer aſey, and held it for three years: It is alfo 
affirmed that one Evans, of Wales, took THVETRIEY, anno 1 7 


About the year 1461, one Nanfant, Governor of RESINS, Caſtle, in Jerſey, being 


8 a dependant on Henry the Sixth, was prevailed on (by an order from Queen Margaret, 


Henry the Sixth's conſort, who was daughter to the Duke of Anjou and Lorrain) to 
deliver up the caſtle to the French, which he treacherouſly did, and the French kept 
poſſeſſion of it, as well as a great part of the iſland ſeveral years, until Sir Richard Har- 
liſton, Vice-Admiral of England, with forces from Guernſey, retook it; which action 


of loyalty and affection to the Britiſh Crown, the Guernſeymen have mentioned i in their 
Patents, or charters, ever fince. | 


When Henry the Third quitted TH title to Normandy, he let theſe Iſlands, in 

the ſame manner as King John had done: and Edward the Third had a ſpecial clauſe 
in the treaty of Bretagne, for the reſervation of his title and poſſeſſion to them in like 
manner: that agreement was made the 24th of October, 1 360. 


Ihe cuſtoms of N 3 y, to which the inhabitants of theſe iſlands were always ſub-_ 
ject, were firſt reduced! into writing by a private hand in the time of Lewis XI. of France, 


called St. Lewis, who began his reign anno 1226. They were afterwards reformed by 
Seat bo the Third of France, about the year 1578. ; ; | 


The ancient book of the cuſtoms of n was, by Commiſſioners appointed by 
that King, ſuperviſed, chapter by chapter, and when it had been reformed and cor- 
rected by them, a new book of the cuſtoms was ratified and confirmed in the year 1 58 * 


and 
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taken from the old laws of England; and that F.dw ard, 


1, 
and the particular local cuſtoms of the ſeveral juriſdictions of that province being ſuper- 
viſed, were, about the year 1587, ſettled, fo as they ſhould, for the future, be taken 


to ſtand and remain : but the Terrien Laws (in no ſort dependent on the cuſtoms ot 


France, and ſubject only to ſuch alterations, as the wildom of the King and Council of 


To 


Great Britain may at any time be pleaſed to order or dircet) a are now the laws by whicli 
theſe iſlanders are governed. 


Sir Edward Coke, in his Preface to de ſecond part of his Inſt Ututes, Nys, © That 


| the book of the cuſtoms of Normandy was com pee about forty years alice the begin— 


ning of the reign of Richard the Firſt of Eng] land ;” which muſt be about the 1 3th ve 


Theſe cuſtorns of the Normans, fo reformed, are, by ſome, affirmed to have been 


King of England, commonly 
called Edward the Confeſſor, before his coming o the Cro va of England, in order to 


ſecure himſelf from the Danes, (to whoſe power England was then brought under 


ſubjection) retired into Normandy to his couſin, Duke W illiam, and linding there great 
delects in the adminiſtration of juſtice amongſt thar warlike people, more ufcd to a 


military than a civil government, he adviſed Nw to make ule of the laws of E ng] and, 
as being better fitted to a peaccable gov er ament, than thole they had there at that time · 


Duke William, Jebrous by al means to oblis ge Kdward, and to gain his friendſhip, 


in hopes of being declared his heir to the 5 of England, of which he afterwards 


made himſelf maſter by conqueſt, complicd with the propotal, and cltablithed thote 


| laws which appear to be very little conſonant to the laws of that country from whence 


thoſe Normans came, who had been abour 160 years in chat part of France, now called 
Normandy, and formerly NAA. ja; and as little to the Jaws ot the country adjoinng to 


them. 


| Normandy, from whence theſe iſlanders, according to the belt accounts, ſirſt went 
over and ſettled in Guernſey and Jerſey, was originally ſo called from Rollo, their firſt 


Duke, who had all that tract of land yic! [ded to him and his fuccators for ever, in the 


reign of Charles IV. ſurnamed The Simple, King of France, about the year 912, and 
immediately after Rollo was baptized, and his example, joined to his authority, ſoon 
prevailed on all his followers to be ſo too, who, with himſelf, had committed great 
ravages on the ſubjects of Charles. This grant was to be fo held, in fief, from the 
Crown of Fr ance, W ith the title and dignity of Dukes 3 and farther, that upon Rollo's 


8 2 | = elnbracing 


« . * 
embracing Chriſtianity, the ſaid King ſhould give him his daughter to wife. Rollo 
proved a worthy ruler, and is particularly famed for his great love and ſtrict obſervance 
of juſtice. That province, or part of France, ſo yielded to him, had long been a wild 
ſcene of rapine and confuſion, but he quickly reduced it into admirable order, cftabliſh- 
ing many good laws in it, and taking 88 care to have them duly executed. 


It then got the name of Northmannia, or Normady, became a flouriſhing and power- 
ful ſtate, and its Dukes made a conſiderable figure. The people under him mixed 
themſelves with the old inhabitants, grew humane and civilized, without lofing any 
thing of their ancient courage and bravery; of which they gave ſignal proofs 1 in their 
after- conqueſts. of the Kingdoms of England, Naples, and Sicily : and their tempers 
and manners became ſo much altered, upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, that they 
gained the character of a religious nation, beyond moſt others at that time. 


5 From this Rollo, deſcended _ William the Conqueror; and from thoſe original 
| Normans ſprung the inhabitants of the iſland now treated of, as well as thoſe of 
. wo 


One FE more relating to Rollo, Mr. Falle, in bis account of Jerſey, introduces 


in the following manner; not only for the ſingularity of it, but the particular concern 
Wi:Ch that iſland has ſtill in it, Vit. 


Whether i it began 1 Rollo s OWN appointment, or took i its riſe among the people, 
from an awful reverence of him for his juſtice, it matters not; but ſo it is, that a cuſtom 
obtained in his time, that in caſe of incroachment and invaſion of property, or of any 
other oppreſſion and violence, requiring immediate remedy ; 3 the party aggrieved need 
do no more than call upon the name of the Duke, though at never ſo great a diſtance, 
thrice repeating aloud Ha- Ro, &c. and inſtantly the aggreſſor was at his peril to forbear 
attempting any thing farther :—a ! or Ha! is the exclamation of a perſon ſuffering : 
Ro is the Duke's name abbreviated ; ſo that Ha-Ro is as much as to ſay, O] Rollo, my 
Prince, ſuccour me—Accordingly, (ſays Mr. Falle) with us in Jerſey the cry is, Ha-Ro 
a Paide, mon Prince! And this is that famous Clameur de Haro, ſubſiſting in practice, 
even when Rollo was no more, ſo much praiſed and commented upon by all who have 
wrote on the Norman laws. A notable example of its virtue and power, was ſeen about 
170 years after Rollo's death, at William the Conqueror's funeral, when, in confidence 


thereof, a private man, and a lubject, dared to oppoſe the burying of his body in the 
following manner : 


It 


C31 

It ſeems, that in order to build the greit Abbey of St. Stephen, at Caen, where he 
intended to lie after his d leccaſe, the Conqueror had cauſed ſeveral houſes to be py 
down, for enlarging the area, and amongſt them, one whoſe owner had received no fa- 
tisfaction for his lols. The fon of that perſon, (others ſay the perſon himſelf) obſery- 
ing the grave to be dug on that very {pot of ground, which had bcen the ſite of his 
father's houſe, went bol dly into che Attembly, and forbid them, not in the name of. 
Gon, as ſome have 1 it, but in the name of Rollo, to bury the body there 


Paulus ÆEmylius, who relates the ſtory, ſays, that he addreſſed hs {If to the company 
in theſe words, —** He who oppreſſed kingdoms by his arms, has been my oppretion 
alſo, and has kept me under a continual Hier of death. Since J have out-lived him wie 
: injured me, I mean not to acquit now he is dead. The ground Whercon you are going, 
to lay this man is mine; and I affirm that none may in Juſtice bury their dead in ground 
which belongs to another. If, after he is gone, force and violence are till uted to 
detain my right from me, I APPEAL TO ROLLO, the founder and father of our nation, 
who, though dead, lives in his laws, —l take refuge | in thoſe la vs, owning no a uthority 
5 above them.“ 1 


This uncommonly brave ſpeech : ſpoken in preſence of the deccated King's own fon, 
Prince Henry, afterwards our King Henry I. wrought its effeck: The Ha Ro was re- 
ſpected, the man had compenſation made him for his wrongs, and all oppoſition ccaſ- 
ing, the dead King was laid! in his grave. | 


N bis mention being made of the Conqueror's burial, at Caen, in the church of the 
7 Great Abbey, founded by himſelf; I will juſt add a ſhort deſcription of his tomb from 
Mr. Falle, which he gives as h aving ſeen himſe! It, and taken notice of . | 


Tis a plain altar- omb, ſtanding i in the middle of the choir ; and has two inſcriptions 
on it, one on each fide : the firſt ſetting forts che quality of his perton, and the union 
of England and Normandy, under bim: the other reciting how that monument had 
been demoliſhed by the hereticks, (meaning the French Proteſtants) and was now 
repaired by the religious of the abbey, in gratitude to the memory of their royal 


founder. 


To Rollo, juſt before ſpoken of, Normandy, and theſe iſlands, became Crt diſmem- 


bered from France; fo to remain tor ever, N to the treaty between Charles, the 
French 
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F Trench King, and Rollo, reſerving only to the ſaid Crown, the right af challenging 
homage, 7 giving inv N upon the occaſion of a new Duke. 


By accidents and the fate of war, France got poſleflion again of N ormandy, as they 
now hold it; but could never recover theſe Iſlands, either by fratagem | or r force, as the 


ſequel of this Hiſtorical Account will ſhew. 


f his. being generally premiſed, by way of InzroduRtion, I ſhall r now reed with 
the ſubject matter. 


"Pan Iſland 7 Guernſey i is ſituated about ſeven leagues North- weſt of Jerſey, in the = 
| latitude of 49 deg. 7 min. and, like the * illes, 1s encompaſſed by the Bri- = 
tiſh ſea; in circuit t about 30 miles. . 5 


It is 60 miles 8 . W. of Weymouth, about 26 W. of Normandy, 15 from Alderncy, = 
and 6 from Sarke. It is about 12 miles long, 9 broad, and contains about o ſquare FF | 
miles, or 32,000 ſquare acres. The iſland is plentifully ſupplied with corn and cattle. — 
Art has defended it with an old caſtle, which appears conſtructed of vaſt ſtones, throwun 
together with great art, as early as the time of Edward II. The great ſcarcity of wood ö 
for tuel 1s . by the ſea vraie. The moſt remarkable antiquities upon the iſland 4 
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are St. Michael's, or the Vale Church, St. Sampſon” $ Calle, Cornet Caſtle, and Marſh 


Calle, 


_ Guernſey, called by Antoninus, Sarnia, perhaps the ſame with Granona, mentioned 
by the Notitia in Armorica, lying 2.4 miles north-weſt of Jerſey, and about as much from 
Normandy. It runs from caſt to welt in the form of an harp, and is of {inall extent, 


having but 10 pariſhes in it; but in this refpect 1 it is preferable t to the other lands, that 


nothing venomous Will live! in it. 


The air is very healthful, as may be ſeen by the long lives both of the men and women; 


and the ſoil is ſaid to be of the ſame nature with Crete or Ireland, not apt to breed any 


venomous creature, and more rich and fruitful than that of Jerſey, but not ſo productive, 


becauſe the inhabitants follow merchandize themſelves, and leave their fic ds to their 
hinds; yet they have corn enough for their uſe, cattle ſufficient for themſelves, and to 
furniſh their ſhips, plenty of fiſh brought in continually from the neighbouring ſeas, and 


in the north-weſt there is a lake of about a mile or more 1n compals, exceedingly well 


ſtored with carps, the beſt that mortals ever ſaws tor taſte and bigneſs. 


N ature has fortified this nd well, having fenced it in with a ridge of ſtiff rocks, 
among which there is one, called Smyris, a. very hard and arp one, which WC term 


Emeril, with which Hpidaries poliſh their jewels, and glaziers cut glaſs. 


This iſland = 4110 8 better haven than the ther and ſo a greater concourſe of mer- 
chants; for almoſt in the fartheſt point eaſtward, but on the fourh: fide, the ſhore falls in 
like an hali- moon, and thereby makes a bay ca pan e of receiving very large (hips. Near 
this s place ſtands — 


St. Peter, a little market- town, dies of one e long and narrow ſtreet, which has a; 
good magazine, and is thronged with merchants, eſpecially upon the breaking out of 
any war, for by an ancient privilege of the Kings of England, this place enjoys a Kind of 
perpetual truce, and the French merchants in the times or — hither and 


trade with their commodities. 


The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called Lillun Gar i2nſe, the leaves of which 


are covered with ſpangles reſembling gold duſt. 


The Plaidery, or Court of Juſtice is erected here, e 
Ren . The 


(8) 


© haven, which is pretty well f-t with rocks, is defended by a caſtle 
on each ſide, the one called te UI. Cakle, and TRE. other the Cornet, ſtanding oppoſite 


it, on 4 rock encompafled . water, when the tide ts up. It was repaired in Queen 
Wicry's days, by Sir Leonerd Chamberlain, Ent. Governor of the land, and was after 
ength ned with new works in Queen Elizabeth's days, by his ſucceſſor, Thomas 


Leighion. T 0 Governor of the ifland generally dwells in it, and will not ſuffer any 
1 cenchmnan or woman to enter it, "RE any FINITE wanderer. 


Alderney and Sarke are under his juriſdiction ; ; and hence i it is, that in our hiſtories and 


a&s of Parliament we have mention only of Guernley and Jerſey, the former compre- 
hending the other two. 


. ( lapped by Cambden to be the Arica of Antoninus) is about joke cid | 
in circumference; it lies nearer Normandy, and is remarkable for its Strait, called the 
Race, ſo fatal to ſhipping. This iſland is famous for a particular breed of cows, much 
valued for the ſweetneſs and — properties of their milk, may of which are exported. 


to 9 


Alderney; lying juſt upon the coaſt of Normandy, called i in 1 records of the Tower, 


Aurney, Aureney, and Aurigney, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Arica or Riduna of An- 
toninus, by others Ebodia or Evodia, from the authority of Petrus Diaconus, who be- 


ing but little acquainted 1 in theſe parts, cannot be much depended upon for any certainty. 


This iſland is hardly 7 miles diftant from the promontory of La Hogue, in Normandy, 
but 3o leagues from the neareſt part of England, and much more from Hampſhire. 
It is extended from ſouth-eaſt to north-eaſt, and containeth 1 in circuit t about 8 miles; 


the ſouth ſhore conſiſting of high cliffs. 


The town, which gives name to the illand, is ſituated about the midſt of it, having 
a pariſh. church, and inhabitants of near 80 families, with an harbour, called Crabbic, 
which is at ſome miles diſtance from it. On the eaſt-fide there is an ancient fort, and a 
dwelling-houſe belonging to it, built at the charge of the Chamberlains, to whoſe an- 


ceſtor, "ROSA Chamberlain, Eſq. fon of Sir Leonard Chamberlain of Sherburn in York- 


ſhire, Queen Elizabeth granted the fee-farm rent of this iſle, becauſe he had recovered 
it from the French. Under the fort the land is ſo overwhelmed with ſand forced upon 


Re 
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it by the violence of the north-weſt winds, that now it ſerveth for little but to harbour 
conies. 


The air of this iſland is healthy, and the ſoil ſufficiently rich, full of freſh paſtures and 
corn-fields, yet the inhabitants are poor, by means of a cuſtom which they have among, 
them, of parting their lands into ſmall parcels, by gavelkind. From it there runs à 
ridge of high rocks for ſome way weſtward, which having ſeveral eddies, are much 
dreaded by the mariners, who call them Quaſquettes, out of one of which, properly 
named Caſquet, there guſheth out a moſt ſweet ſpring of freſh water, which | is a great 


comfort to the whole land, but more ef ſpecially to the fiſhermen who beat up and down 
about them. 


New this rock, the young Princes, King Henry I.'s ſons, (the eldeſt of whom was 
Duke of N orinandy).y were driven by a ſtorm as > they were failing into ee aud 
e periſhed. 


'Tis ſaid, that there was found in this iſland, a man's tooth, as big as a man's fiſt, 
which, though it may be ſome matter of wonder, yet is not worth mentioning, in com- 
_ parifon of a tooth, which St. Auſtin ſays he had ſeen, fo large, that it might have been 

cut into an hundred tecth, as s big as any ordinary man's. 


The rate which divides the Iſland of A from ws 15 called by the French 
Le Ras de Blanchart, and by us the Race of Alderney ; it is a dangerous paſſage, eſpe- 
cially in ſtormy weather, when the two currents, which are very ſtrong, meet in a con- 
trary motion; otherwiſe it is ſafe enough, having depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. 
In 1692-3, part of the French fleet eſcaped this way, after receiving that memorablc 
overthrow by Admiral Ruſſell's fleet, who Maden them off La Flog: 


There i is a bailiff bd other officers of Juſtice, from whom there lics an appeal to the 
courts at Guernſey. 


Sarke, in Latin Sargia, | is about five miles in length , and not 2775 three broad; its 
eliffs on all fides render it almoſt inacceſſible : there are only two entrances, one of which 
is cut through a ſoſt rock, fortified with gates and cannon. Here are the remains of a 
Convent of St. Maglarius. 
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The ſcigneuries of this iſland are but two, viz. Anneville and Summarez, both of 

Which have paſſed by way of ſale through divers hands, and are now come almoſt to no- 
| thing. The preſent owners are Mr. Faſhion and Mr. Andrews, both of them of En- 
gliſh parentage. Ds 8 


The churches of this iſland are, 1. St. Peter on the ſea. 2. St. Martin's. 3. La Foreſt. 
4. Torte val. 5. St. Andrew's. 6. St. Peter's in the wood. 7. St. Saviour's. 8. Chaſtel. 
9. St. Michael in the vale. 10. St. Sampſon. As theſe churches, as well as thoſe in 
the other iſles, followed the Romiſh Conſtitution, when they were ſubject to the Biſhop 
of Conſtance; ſo after the reformation they uſed the Engliſh liturgy, in King Edward's 

days, and conformed again to the Romiſh doctrines in Queen Mary's. 


When Queen Elizabeth reſtored the reformation, theſe iſles were full of Frenchmen, 
who had fled hither from the perſecutions of their own country, and ſome of their Mini- 
ſters had gotten poſſeſſion of two of the chief churches, viz, St. Peter's Port here, and 
St. Helier in Jerſey, and introduced the Geneva diſcipline, for which they ſent a depu- 
tation to that Queen, to beg her permiſſion, that all the churches might be ſo modelled; 
but the Queen utterly denied to grant it, yet allowed it to be continued in thoſe churches, 


This did not diſcourage the Miniſters, but they went on to erect their Worſhip, and 
having brought the Engliſh liturgy into contempt and diſuſe, convened two ſynods at 
Peter-Port in Guernſey, to ſettle their form of claſfical diſcipline, which they digeſted 
into twenty chapters; the Governors, contrary to the Queen's order, agreeing to it, 
that they might keep poſſeſſion of the Dean's lands. Cartwright and Snape, the two 
famous Engliſh Preſbyterians, were at theſe aſſemblies. When King James I. came to 
the crown, they renewed their requeſt for the ſettlement of their Church-Government ; 
and upon a ſuggeſtion, that Queen Elizabeth had allowed it, obtained a confirmation 
of it; but Sir John Peyton being ſent Governor, happened to have a conteſt with the 
colloquy or aſſembly, about the preſenting to vacant benefices, in which the latter 
ſhewed ſo much pride and inſolence, that moſt of the chief men of the iſles, joined in a 
petition to have the Liturgy and Engliſh Church-Government ſettled among them; 

which was ſo acceptable to that King, that he immediately appointed a new Dean, and 
Miniſters, who being ordered to draw up a body of canons, which Archbiſhop Abbot 


and the Biſhops of Lincoln and Wincheſter corrected, they obtained the royal aſſent, 
January 3o, reg. 21. and fot 


10 he ſettlement was made, which has continued ever ſince 
On the north fide joins : —— 


Lua Val, 
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La Val, a peninſula, which had formerly a priory or convent in it. In the x ol part 
near the ſea, there is a lake of a mile and half in Eee well ſtored with fil „eſpeci. 


ally Ps which for ſize and taſte are much commended. 


The inhabitants | are not ſo induftrious in improving their gro: und, as the people o 


Jerſey, yet they follow navigation and commerce for a more uncertain © gain, with much 


ſoil and application. Every man takes care to till his land by himſelf only, ſo that the 


whole iſland is an incloſure, which i is not only a gr. cat Profit to them, but ſecures them 
| _ the common ny 


This iſland, as ; alſo Ter ſey, is ador ned with many gardens and orchards, 10 that they 


generally make uſe of cyder for their drink. The inhabitants of both are originally, 
either Normans or Britains, but they ſpeak French, yet will not endure to be called 
French, without diſdain, but willingly hear themſelves counted Engliſh. Both iſlands 
uſe uraic for fuel, or ſea coal from England. They have plenty of iſh, and have both 
the ſame form of Government. 


8 The Emperor en having the abſolute dominion of France, (at that time called 
Gaul, from whence the word Gallia is derived) gave this iſland the name of Sernia, as 
| before obſerved; which afterwards, by the change of times and Corr uption of languages, 1 
was long ſince, as it now is, called Guernſey. 


This land, as to its form, lands in the ſea much like a park ſurrounded by a pale 


of rocks, very defenſive to it from any attempts of invaſion. The air and climate hath 


little or no difference in its temperature or quality from that of Jerſey ; . and 1 it is worthy 
obſervation, that in this iſland there are very rarely, if ever, ſeen, or known to be, either 


toad, ſnake, adder, or any other venomous creature z which | is the more 8 remarkable be- 


cauſe Jerſey abounds with great numbers. 


It ſtands, for the moſt part, upon a rock, very high 2 0 the ſea, and in many places 
it is mountainous; notwithſtanding which the ſoil is very fr virtul, yielding great — 


ol graſs for ſheep and other cattle, 


Their verdure in general is hardly inferior to any; and their fields in the ſpring and 


ſummer ſeaſons are by nature ſo agreeably diverſified with flowers of all ſorts, that à per- 


ſon on the ſpot might imagine himſelf to be in a pleaſant, artificial garden, where the 


eye i is luxuriantly delighted with one continued Kind of beautiful noſevay ; and the ſmelt 
. . | as 


„ 
as agreeably gratified with its ſweet- ſcented healthful fragraney: to which, may very 
= juſtly be added, the moſt pleaſing proſpe&, on every fide to the ſea, on the ſight of 


ſhipping, paſſing by the oppoſite ſhores, or coming in, or going out of their own har- 
bour, a at morning or evening ſun, 


The inhabitants are not ſo much given to tillage, as thoſe of Jerſey; though the ſoil is 
equally rich and fertile : But, within this century paſt, they have taken more delight in 
planting and fetting of trees of all ſorts, eſpecially apples; and are much noted for 
making very fine cyder in great quantities. Ee 


In. this iſland are many large ſteep rocks; among which, is found a bard ſtone, called 
by the French Smyris, to which we give the name of Emeril. — This ſtone was formerly 
dug out in great quantities; ; uſeful for many purpoſes, and trades ; eſpecially for gold- 5 
ſmiths, and lapidaries, i in cutting diamonds and other curious ſtones. 


It has a head of land, upon the north part, of an odd romantick appearance 3 ; into 
which the paflage is ſo narrow, and the ſea beats ſo ſtrong on both ſides, that in high- 
blowing winds, and on the flow of every tide, a ſtranger would i imagine it in continual. 

danger of being ſeparated trom the other part of the land. 


This place is called st. Michael i in the Vale, where, in fs times, food a Priory, 
or Convent of religious perſons; ; ſome ſmall Part of the ruins whereof are at this time 
to be ſeen. 


L he Government of this iſland and Jerſey, in nature and form, reſemble each other, 
in 1 mott particulars. 


The people, in their griginal language, alike alſo; but in their cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, the inhabitants of Guernſey come nearer the faſhions of the Engliſh. 


It has ten pariſhes (which wall hereafter be particularly taken notice of) and one prin- 
cipal market town; being allo a haven, which annually receives, and ſends out a con- 
fiderable number of ſhipping ; ; and is called St. Peter's Port, built cloſe by the pier, and 


Caſtle Cornet : Where alſo is lately erected a very fine fort or garriſon, for the troops 
that are {ent over there, | 


Gunny produces almoſt all kinds of foreſt and fruit trees, ſhrubs, roots, flowers 
-—qnd 
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and herbs, whether medicinal, aromatic, or eſculent, but not in (| ok conſiderable quan- 
tities as in Jerſcy, where alſo they have a peculiar ſort of wheat, which remains but three 


monihs in the earth, being lown about the latter end of March and the whole month of 


April. In both thele iſlands (particularly Jerſey) there has been of late years a great 


increaſe of cyder, and the inclination of the people to that liquor preferably to beer, oc- 


caſions little malt to be made in either of them, ſo that it is ſcarce worth their while to 


low any barley at all, were it not converted to bread ; which of itlelf makes but a coarſe 
kind, yet wholeſome and nouriſhing ; ; and this bread is what ſervants and mcaner ſort of 
people moſtly eat : But a proper mixture of wheat corrects that coarſeneſs, and ſuch. 


bread is often made uſe of by many of the better ſort of people, ho: at the fame tinie 
are not without good wheaten bread 1 in their houſes. 


They are not fuch great fleſh eaters as is England, yet their ſhambles on a market 
day are well provided with good beef, mutton, lamb, &c. which for ſweetneſs and ten- 
derneſs of the fleſh, makes it preferred by many to what is in other countrics larger and 


fatter, —The ſmallneſs of their cattle may in a great meaſure be owing to the ſhortneſs 


of their graſs, and its not having the rankneſs of richer and deeper paſtures Hence 
alſo, both Guernſey and Jerſey are remarkable for the peculiar goodneſs of their butter. 


 —They have but few good ſaddle horſes, but enow for the cart and plough, ſtrong 
though ſmall, leſs ſubje& to diſtempers, and will bear more farigue, and fare harder 


without inconvenience, than moſt Engliſh horſes. —Their game is confined to the hare | 


and rabbit, the country not being ſpacious enough for bucks, ſtags, or foxes to range in. 


— They have plenty of all ſorts of fowl, whether barn-fowl, wild fowl, or ſca-fowl.— 


Among the latter, Mr. Falle gives a particular account of the famous Solan Geeſe, 
called in Jerſey, Barnacles, which are with them only in very cold winter ſeaſons. And 
tis the vulgar opinion of many in that iſland, that thoſe fowls are bred of a rotten plank, 
or rib of a ſhip, which, from long floating in the ſea, and imb' bing its ſalts, produces 


thoſe geeſe; and many affirm, that they have ſeen them ſticking to the wood; fome no 
bigger than muſhrooms, and almoſt of chat ſhape; ſome a little more brought into form; 
others perfectly fledged, and juſt ready to fly. —That in molt parts of the world innu- 
merable creatures proceed from corruption, is a fact not to be doubted; how far ſuch 
productions may incline the reader to a belief of the above account of thoſe Barnacles or 


Solan Gecſe, I leave entirely to his own judgement. 


They have round the Tland of Guernſey, great quantities of divers ſorts of fiſh. Shell 
and rock-fiſh, oyſters, lobſters, crabs, &c. and plenty of fiat filh, thorabacks, turbuts, 
ſoles; plaice, mullets, &c. and a fort of ſea carp; and the ſea about all theſe iſlands 

abounds | 


(4) 


abounds with prodigious quantities of congers, weighing from thirty to forty pounds: 
Every day in the week boats go into Guernſey laden with ſuch treſh proviſions, 


It is not my deſign to give a complete natural hiſtory of this iſland, or I might take 
notice of many more birds, fiſh, &c. remarkable for ſome peculiarity or other. The 
ſea being ſo bountiful to them, they can the better be without freſh-water fiſh ; of which 
they have but very few, ſuch as carp and eel, for want of proper rivers; but ſeveral 
gentlemen have pleaſant little viviers or fiſhponds, for their own private uſe and recre- 

ation. | 


The iſland is generally healthy, and, (as Mr. Falle obſerves of Jerſey,) it may, in 
like manner, be juſtly obſerved of this, that it naturally muſt be fo, conſidering the 
height and declivity of the land, and (in conſequence of that) the rapidity of the ſtreams, 
together with thoſe freſh breezes, which blow almoſt continually from the ſea ; and the 
land 1n general not laying low, they are not of courſe ſubjeCt to ſtagnated air and water, 

he cold in winter is not ſo great here, as in other parts under the ſame latitude, — 


But they are ſubject to high winds, which blow moſtly from the welt. The vaſt and 


amazing chain of rocks that environ this ifland (as well as Jerſey) ſome above, others 
under water; ſome nearer, others farther off; and the many ſtrong tides and currents 
that run among thoſe rocks, render the acceſs to them very difficult and hazardous, ex- 
cept to ſuch as are well acquainted with the coaſt; and it admits of ſome reaſon to ima- 
gine that many of thoſe rocks were once firm ground, which the force and rapidity of 
the ſea may have torn from the ſhore, in the ſame manner as the Goodwin ſands, from 

that part of our Engliſh coaſt, and ſome other places on the coaſt of Suſſex, particularly 
about Brighthelmſtone. 1 1 9 8 > 


From this mention of the great number of rocks, ſo dangerouſly ſurrounding this 
iſland, J am very naturally led to the recollection of a moſt extraordinary deliverance 
from the fate of periſhing among them; an act of the Almighty's great goodneſs and 
mercy ſhewn, as well to myſelf, as to a conſiderable number of paſſengers and the ſhip's 

company, about the beginning of the month of Auguſt in the year 1732. | 


We were on board the ſhip Henningham Caſtle, about three hundred tons burthen, 
bound for London, from the Iſland of Antigua. After a long paſſage of twelve weeks 
in Which we had met with very blowing contrary winds, and exceedingly 
tempeſtuous weather, particularly off the banks of Newfoundland, and for many days 


had not been able to make any obſervations from the ſun; we at length met with two 
9 


and five days, 


veſſels, 


( TY 


veſſels, one a Packet, bound from Falmouth to the Grein; the other a Dutch ſhip, 
from Surinam, bound for Holland, whoſe Captain gladly followed the cour le v we Heer dy. 
in order to W Bane us in a linz the Engliſh channel, 


| Through the obſtinacy or ignorance of our Commander , and notw ithſtanding the 
Captain of the Pacquet had well informed how the Lizard Point bore from us, and con- 
ſequently how we ought to have ſhaped our courſe that night, yet from the imprudence 
of our Captain, or an unhappy fatality, we were about twelve o'clock the ſame night, 
ſuddenly ſurprized by a frightful noiſe of the ſurge of the ſea beating againſt rocks or 
main land, for at that time we knew not which. And here, without aflecting the orator, 
Or endeavouring to captivate by a tedious deſcription, I can venture to affirm, that the 
night was really as dark and diſmal in its appearance through every part of the ſky and 
horizon, as poetical fiction could well paint it; and, in the ſailor's phraſe, not being 
able to ſee one's hand held out on the deck. 58 all hands being called up, we found 
ourſelves inſtantaneouſly ſurrounded by rocks; and on ſounding, we found not above 
one fathom water more under us, than what the ſhip drew. This, with the ſhricks and 
cries of ſome ladies, who were paſſengers, was no ſmall addition to the diſaſterous ſhock. 
we laboured under, not en or being able to conceive : what particular land we 
57 were near. 


1 this confuſion, having about fifty ſouls on board, and the Surinam ſhip, though 
not in ſight, firing guns of diſtreſs, all ſtood amazed, not Knowing which way to diſ- 
engage ourſelves, or how immediately to get down anchors: in the attempt of which, 
two actually were cut to pieces by the os and ſhoals; but at laſt our ſheet anchor | 
happily held, and preſerved us; but not before every ſailor was ſtanding by with proper 
inſtruments to cut away, and get out their boats, in order to have quitted the ſhip ; 
which was however prudently prevented by the good management of the mate and in- 
ferior officers; and we rode ſafe till the weather broke out clear, and the morning 
uſhered in—When, to our more than common aſtoniſhment, we found ourſelves every 
way environed by rocks and a main land, great numbers of people coming down from 
the country, equally amazed, (as we were afterwards informed) at the fight of a ſhip 
being ſeen where we lay at anchor. However, after firing two or three guns, we in— 
ſtantly weighed, and with the utmoſt difficulty got clear from between two rocks at 
noon-day, which Providence had, ſo miraculouſly in our favour, ſuffered our ſhip to 
paſs through, unperceived by any of the crew, in the midſt of darkneſs and blowing 
weather. 


The 


in 


The Surinam ſhip, with about ſixty hands on board, we imagine to have periſhed, 
| by miſſing the paſſage through thoſe rocks, and, 1n all probability, bulged aſhore on 


the main part of the iſland ; which we found to be that of which I am now giving an 


account. 


As for the tides about theſe iſlands, it is obſerved, that they are very extraordinary, 
and differ much from the reſt in the Britiſh channel. They receive their motion at the 
mouth of the channel, and take different impreſſions from the ſeveral heads of lands, 


and ledges of rocks, along and through which they paſs. They tend eaſt-ſouth-eaſt to _ 
the Bay of Mont St. Michael, (in Jerſey) by reaſon of its flatneſs. In that bay the ſea 
flows and ebbs ordinarily from fifteen to twenty miles, and fills it in the ſpace of two 
hours. When it is full, the motion of the tide is checked, and they are conveyed 
nothwards along the coaſt of Normandy, and ſo in twelve hours quite round the iſlands. 


OF THE GENERAL STATE OF THEIR COMMERCE, &c. 


T ſhall proceed now to take a general view of the intercourſe of trade carried on, 


from and to Guernſey, with their mother country, England; in which alſo, though it is 
not my intention to dwell on many particulars in relation to Jerſey, I ſhall yet generally 


ſpeak to their trathck in like manner. 


And, firſt, without compliment to the inhabitants of Guernſey, (or, indeed, Jerſey, 


according to the beſt accounts of both) it may be aſſerted as a fact, that no people 
whatever are more punctual and exact in all their dealings, payments, and methods of 


accounts. 


to, theſe iſlands: and that, in general, they are ſober, induſtrious, frugal people; per- 
: fectly well attached to the true intereſt of the Engliſh nation, in oppoſition to all its ene- 
mies; and none more indefatigable in their endeavours to extend commerce. 


The inhabitants of Jerſey (from the ſomething greater popularity of their iſland) 
have ſome advantages more than thoſe of Guernſey; particularly in a conſiderable 
branch of trade, of late years greatly augmented, from thence to Newfoundland; to 
which place the Jerſey people yearly ſend over ſeveral large ſhips; which from thence 


This is a known truth, which will, I dare anſwer, be readily acknowledged by all 
Engliſh merchants, or others, who have concern with, or carry on any correſpondence 


proceed 
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of 1 two thouſand men. 


„„ 2 
proceed into the Mediterranean Sca, with their lading of fiſh ; call at the markets there, 
and carry home very advantageous returns to their owners. 


In the year 1732 it was 
remarked, that there went out on that trade only, twenty-ſeven good ſhips with upward: 


* 


They have but one conſtant ſtanding manufacture for exportation, namely, that of 


knit hoſe or ſtockings, (and within theſe tew years, brecches work'd in the ſame man- 


ner) of which many thouſand pairs are weekly made in that iſland,—Some have not 
N ay ten thouſand, 5 


Gueraſey takes from England great quantities of haberdaſhery goods, of every kind, 


moſtly of our own manufactory; all ſorts of mercery and grocery wares; refined ſugars, 


ſpices, &c. As alſo houſehold goods, leather, Newcaſtle coals, and many other com- 
modities. In return for which, the merchants of Guernſey lend over wines, and very 
confiderable pay ments in caſh both to London and Briſtol. 


For wool, received from England, they return large quantities of wor fled ſtockings, 


waiſtcoats, and breeches. 


Many Engliſh merchants, who trade to Liſbon and. Oporto, have ſtore-houſes in 
Guernſey, for the reception of conſiderable quantities of wines that are landed there, 


and left for Convenience, till they ſend over for them, as their ſtocks of wines here de- 
creaſe on their hands. And it is no leſs remarkable than true, that all wines (eſpecially 
Liſbon or white wines) kept at Guernſey but a very few months, do actually imbibe, 


or receive, a peculiar flavour, and are mended in quality, to what the ſame ſpecies of 


wines have, when immediately imported here from ee or any part of Spain. 


b general trade of theſe ade muſt of courſe bs. ſubject to many ebbs and flows, 
according as England 1 is at peace or war with her neighbours. 


OF THEIR CUSTOMS, LAWS, &c. 


This iſland was anciently part of the Dutchy of Normandy, as may, without all 
colour of contradiction, be made appear, by ſeveral ancient records, yet remaining at 
Colitance, in Normandy, and ſome in England; (notwithſtanding all that may be urged 
to the contrary by Mr. Selden, in his Mare Clauſum, 119. 2, cap. 19.) and came to 5 

1 | par 


(18) 


part of the dominions of the Crown of England, by William tlie Conqueror obtaining 


that Crown. 


The ancient records of theſe iſlands, are all, or, for the moſt part, in the archives of 


Coũtance; which, about eighty years ago, a very learned man (one Mr. Poindextre) 


Lieutenant Bailiff of Jerſey, having peruſed, as well as thoſe of his native country, he 


wrote a book concerning the ſame, Which was well eſteemed of, by moſt of the learned 
antiquarians. | 


When Popery Was tes; in the Had: of Guerniey.;- in the days of ( Queer li- 


zabeth, the Popiſh Clergy, in whoſe keeping thoſe records were for the moſt part, 
before they left the iſle, put them in hogſheads, and other large veſſels, together with 


their church ornaments, plate, &c. and ſecretiy buried them under ground, in a ſmall 5 


5 contemptibl e chapel, in the Cloſe du Vale, about the north-eaſt ſide (now quite ruined) 
dedicated to St. Maglarius, upon a point near the ſea, and far from neighbours, that 
they might afterwards dig them up, and carry them to Normandy without danger.— 


But, ſome years after, one John le Petty, ſchoolmaſter, in that pariſh, having certain 
intelligence of this circumſtance, by ſome Normans, who employed him in that deſign, 
did, in the night-time, take up all thoſe books, veſtments, plate, &c. and privately 


fold them at a low price to ſome Normans at Coùtance, who cunningly conveyed them 


away: ſo that of all the plate, which they formerly uſed in the celebration of their maſs, 
there was left but one chalice of filver, gilt, belonging to St. Sampſon 5, which is yet 


extant, and uſed 1 in the communion. 


Both vol and fince the time of William the Conqueror, the cuſtom of Normandy 
bas been, moſtly, or with little variation, the law by which all civil affairs in this iſland 
have been governed; and as to eccleſiaſtical government, it continued to be part of the 
dioceſe of Coùtance till the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


There was anciently a Dean, who had epiſcopal juriſdiction, by delegation from the 
Biſhop of Cotitance, the Dioceſan. In the time of Edward VI. the Reformation was 
introduced there; to which ſome continued ſo firm, that in the reign of Queen Mary 
(that deluded bigotted Princeſs, to ſay no worſe of her,) in the year 1556, three women, 


and a child taken out of the belly of one of the three, were burnt for hereticks x : ſuch : 


was the fiery zeal of thoſe diabolical Popiſh times. 
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In 1568, Queen Elizabeth was pleaſed to unite this iſland to the dioceſe of Win- 
cheſter, 
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Of England ſhould be uſed in all the other churches in Ad iſtand. 


3333 
cheſter, continuing frilt the epiſcopal juriſd tick there. But, | in 1505, the people there 


began to have a liking to the way and manner of the reformed churches in France, 
and obtained leave to have the ſame order followed in the chuich of St. Peter's Port: 


but withal there was a direction given in the fame order, that the ſervice of the Church 


Put that one church 
foon drew all the reſt after it; for, in 15 0 they held a ſynod, and again in 1597 : 


which times rules were ſet down and Greed on amongt them for the government jy - 
the church, after the manner of the Pretbyterian diſcipline, uſed. in the rctormed 


| churches of France; to which, it ſcems, the Governor, as u ell as the people, at that 


time ſtood much inclined, 


Theſe rules ind orders, thus framed and agrecd on, were allowed and confirmed by 
King James, by his letters, dated at Hampton Court, the 8th of Auguſt, 1603. And 


this continued in uſe there till King Charles II. was plead, by his letter to the I rd 
Viſcount Hatton, then Governor of the Iſland, dated July 15, 1662, to approve of the 
_ preſentation, he, as Governor, had m. ade to one Mr. John de Sauſmarts to tne Peony 


of that iſland ; and, withal, that the Act of Uniformity made in England, ſhould be. 


_ obſerved and put in execution there. And that certain rents, which had in ancient 
times been given towards the reparations of cach pariſh church in the iſland, and for 
ſeveral years theretofore had been applied to other u! es, mould now again be reſtored 


to the uſes intended: : which order ever ſince has been punctually obſerved. 


The people of this iſland, nor their eſtates, have never been 8 the juriſdiction of 


any of the courts of juſtice in England; nor have any writs out of any of thoſe courts 
ever been of force there. By the Precept of Aſfiſe, and the Fix xtent of King Edward III. 


(which are two chief pillars of his Majeſty's rights) the proceeding rs of juſtice, and the 
people” s liberties there, that 1 15, the privilege of the inhabitants, for their loyalty to the 
Crown, (for which they pay ſome ſubſidy to the King) are, iſt, Not to be ſubject to 


any of the courts in England, nor to be ſerved with any proceſs, or called over by any 
writ, to anſwer there. 2. That in all matters they mult be firſt judged in the firſt in- 
ſtance there, before the cauſe be tranſmitted to England by appeal, or otherwiſe. 


The King is the ſole Legiſlator; and his orders, ſolemnly promulgated in Council, 
are of erer to make or alter any law there. And the Lords of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council are the ſu preme and ultimate reſort in all matters of judicature. Vet the Judges 
there have ſometimes preſumed to make many orders, (eſ peciafy in their Court of Chief 


Plaid) which they afterwards have alſo cauſcd to paſs for law amongſt the people ; and 


D 2 | that 


(20 ) 
that without the King' s Privacy or confirmation of the ſame, as it ought to 5 be, according 
to the pr ractices of the Parliament of France in like caſcs. 


T hey have for many hundred vears had a Bailiff and twelve Jurats; of the duty of 


TIO oflices |: (hall take N notice. 


By the general cuſtom of Normandy, practiſed, without doubt, in all things in Guern- 
ſey before it was divided from thence, the Bailiff is the ſole judge in all caules, within 
the precinct of his bailiwick : yet he muſt give ſentence with the opinion of aſſiſtants; 


which aſſiſtants are the chieſeſt of the advocates preſent, not intereſted in the cauſe then 
to be judged; which point is cherefore one of the articles to which the advocates are 


ſworn, at their admiſſion into that office. But ſince the loſs of Normandy, the King 
uſed to ſend four Knights into the iſland, to be aſſeſſors to the Bailiff, inſtead of the 


advocates. - And afterwards the twelve Jurymen of that iſland were made Judges, in in 


the place of thoſe four Knights, as appears by the Extent and Precept of Aſſiſe. And, 
ſince that time, choſe Judges were always (till about one hundred and ſeventy years 


ago) choſen, not, as at preſent, by Dozexers and Conſtables, for the whole pariſh, but 


by all the frecholders, at the church-doors, after divine ſervice. But when, how, and 
for what cauſe, theſe changes came, from Advocates to Knights, and from Knights 8 


Jurors, there is abſolute ſilence in the records of the land. 


The Bailiff and theſe Jurats judge all cauſes, criminal or civil, word them, except 
in three caſes, viz. treaſon, coining, or violence offered to the Bailiff or any of the Ju- 
rats, while they are upon the ſeat of juſtice, in the execution of their office. Which 
three caſes are, and always have been, referred to the ſole cognizance of the Crown. 


The 8 of the Bailiff and Jurats were anciently not definitive; eſpecially in 
matters of great moment or difficulty; the final decifion of which was referred to the 


Judgement of Judges Itinerant, which were conſtantly ſent thither once in three years. 


But that having now for more than ſeventy years bcen omitted, inſtead thereof there 
now lies an appeal to the Lords of his Majeſty” 8 Privy Council, from the ſentence of 
the Bailiffs and Jurats, in all cauſes where the matter in conteſt is of the value of for ty 


pounds ſterling in goods or chattels; or of forty ſhillings ſterling of yearly rent, or 


upwards; ſo as ſuch appeal be proſecuted within one year and a day after the ſentence 
given by the Bailiff and Jurats; from whoſe ſentence, however, in criminal caſes, there 
| lies no appeal. In this laſt circumſtance, I think, there does not appear any great ſheiv 
of realon and juſtice ; that forty pounds ſterling in moveables, or forty ſhillings ſterling 
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E 
in rent, ſhould be eſteemed of greater moment thin a man's liſe, honour, liberry, and 
whole eſtate: which eſtate may ſometimes amount to 5501. ſterling per ann. or more; for 


the loſs of all which, the party condemned cannot appeal from the lentence of an inte- 


rior comt ; where, it is poſſible, faction, intereſt, or kindred, may bear a great {way : 
whereas 1 upon a leſs matter he Ay 


But if the fam be leſs than forty pounds, and that the party finds himſelf aggrieved 
or wronged, in the ordinary proceedings, by an interlocutory ſilence, before the de fi- : 
nite ſentence be given, he may become dolcant to His 8 and Council, which is 

an eſpecial kind of appeal uſed in Normandy, and no where elſe; but then, by the 
cuſtom of the iſland, he muſt, within twenty -four 1 contign or make depoſit in 
the bailiff's hands, or his clerks, 100l., for a caution that he ſhall proſecute his doleance 
within a year and a day; in which, if he fails, or lets fall his do! leance, that t money 15 
confiſcated to the poor of the pariſh where loch doleant reſides. . 


＋ ele local cuſtoms conſtantly uſed among W differing much in ſeveral particu- 
| lars from the cuſtoms of N ormandy „it was thought fir, about the twenty. fourth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, that ſome certain perſon ſhould be appointed to compare and exa- 
mine in what caſes and particulars their local cuſtoms did di agree, and 1 in what they did 
agree with the cuſtoms of Normandy; and the text, commentaries, and expoſitions, as 
they were publiſhed by Terien, being taken for the ground of their work, the whole 
matter was performed ; and. an account thereof being tranſmitted from them to the 
Lords of Her Majeſty's Privy Council, was, by their Lordſhips' order, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1583, ratified and eſtabliſhed to be a rule and direction for their future pro- 
cecdings; and this is by them called the approvation of laws; yet not an ablolute law 
to ſtand for the future, without alteration, but rather provifionary; the Queen re— 
ſerving for ber and her ſucceſſors to change, alter, add, diminiſh, or correct, as 
they ſhould think fit, as may be ſeen in the dced of that ratification. But either by 
the negligence, ignorance, or wilfulneſs of thoſe that were employed in this ſervice (as 
to amendment of their approbation laws) it was ſo ill performed, that it did not at all 
anſwer the end intended; but the conitant uſe and practice ſtill prevails, though, in 
many caſes, very different from this approbation, the defects of which appeared loon 
after it was made, Sir Thomas Leighton being at that time governor. 


Towards the beginning oi King James's reign, there were many complaints exht- 
bited to the Lords 55 His Majeſty's Council, of ſeveral abuſes committed in the iſland; 
ſome by the governor, tome by the bailiff and jurats. Some of theſe complaints were 


from 
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from the generality of the inhabitants; ſome from particular pariſhes ; and, amongſt 
other things, the imperfections of this approbation, juſt ſpoken to, were complained 


of. Whereupon commiſſioners were ſent over, viz. Sir Robert Gardiner and one Dr. 
Huſſey, with power to hear and redreſs their grievances, by ſuch orders as to them 
ſhould appear expedient and neceſſary to be made upon every particular; which they 
having performed, and made a report to the Lords of the Council of their tranſac- 
tions, which conſiſted moſtly in the regulation of the (everal juriſdictions, rules in ſeve- 
ral particular caſes, and ſome directions for the time to come, relating to diſtributive 
Juſtice ; their Lordſhips, after ſome few amendments made by them, did eftab)Jiſh by 


their order of the 31ſt of June, 1608, thoſe orders, with the amendments, to be for 


the future, a part of the law of that iſland : fo that their whole written law does now 


conſiſt in theſe few particulars, viz. the cuſtoms ol Normandy, with the approbation 


laws before mentioned. 


The more antient part of theſe commiſſioners' orders were, rſt, the extent of the 


King's revenues taken in the fifth of Edward III. in which, as well all the King's rights 
and prerogatives are ſet down, as the duty of all officers. 2d, the precept of afſſize, 
which was a ſummary account of their laws and cuſtoms, by way of inquuſition taken 


the ſame year, VIZ. I 331. 


To 6 may be added, 3 extent of the crown revenues, after the manner of 


the former, taken the 24th of Queen Elizabeth. "Theſe, and ſome orders and letters 


of the Lords of the Council, and letters of commiſſion, under the Great Seal of Eng- 


land, directed to remove grievances, ſent from them (as before obſerved) and upon 


other ſuch- like occafions, make up their whole body of written laws, 


Their ordinances made at their Court of Chief Plaid, or at any other time, are but 
proviſional ordinances, which have not the force of a law ; though hep ſometimes, 1n 
fact, extend them too far. 


For the time and manner of holding their Chief Plaid Court, they are thus: three 
times in a year, viz, the Monday after St. Morus, (which is the 15th of January) the 
Monday after Eaſter, and after the feaſt of St. Michael; at which times the bailiffs and 
jurats being aſſembled, (and the governor preſent, if he thinks fit) 1ſt, the court is 


called over, and every one anſwering to his name, riſes up, and makes his obeiſance to 


the governor, as repreſenting the Cing's perſon there; then all who hold any lands, 


whether fief or bordages, by the tenure of which they owe ſuit and ſervice to the King's 
court, 


4-43 
court, are in like manner called, and pay their attendance; after which, the King's 
procurer is aſked, whether he has any thing to move, either in behalf of the King or 
his people; and upon motion made by i, or any of U the King's Council attending, 
old ordinances are renewed and revived; or new ones made relating to the political 
government of the People; ; and fines impoſed 0! on tne breakers of thoſs 2 rules Or orders . 


o ſet. 


At the Chief Plaid of Chriſtmas, t the Peir is fot i out to farm to bi im that oNers moſt ; 
and at the Chicf Plaid of Michaelmas, the rate of corn rents for the year fully paſt is 
_ ſet; according to which rate, he to whom any rent is due, ſhall recover his arrears 
But the price that is ſet for corn rent, for that Year fully paſt, oughr to be according 8 
corn has been commonly told, payed, and received, the two parts of three tor that year. 


According to the commiſſioners- order, Who were ſent over by Kirg James I. for the 
payment of chief rents, the King's receiver, and alſo the provoſts or gatherers of private 
men's fiefs, cauſe to be publiſhed at Eaſter, in the market, or at the church doors, that 
upon a certain day, and in ſuch a place, all who owe chief rents ſhould come and pay 
them in wheat ; or, that they ſhould pay ſo much money, (Which commonly excceds 
the price current by about ten or twenty ſols, by the quarter ;) aſter which day is ex- 
pired, the receiver and gutherers may conſtrain the debtors to pay in money after the 
rate by them ſet upon the wheat; and that till Michaelmas next Chief Plaid, when the 
court ſetteth the price for all rents; and then the ſaid receivers may not. receive more 
khan according to ſuch rates, fet by the court for that year. 


On theſe three days of holding their Chicf Plaid, the gov ernor, at his own choice, 
gives a dinner, or ſome ſmall fine in money to each of them; but the bordiers have 
commonly five fols cach, inſtead of a dinner: Such dinner is to entertain the bailiff, 
jurats, and all the King's officers belonging to that court. All that weck, for the King's 
particular fiefs or manors, courts are kept, alſo for manors he d of che crown by pri- 
vate perſons. | 


There are but three courts (befides the royal court) which have any certain and ſet 
time to keep this week of Chief Piaid, viz. the Court of St. Michael, in the King's 
hands, on the Mondays. 2. The Court du Conte, on the Wedneſdays. 3. The Court 
of Sauſmares, on the Thurſdays ; where the tenants, who by tenure owe ſuit and ſer- 
vice, are to be preſent and anſwer, though not cited by the ſerjeant of the fief; and 


that upon pain of having ſeizure of their lands, if they abſent themſelves three ſeveral 
2 times, 
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times, one after the other, upon ſuch days. As for the courts of ſmaller or under fiefs, 
they are held when the proprietor of the ſief requires it. And then allo, at certain 
places where thoſe courts are uſed to be kept, the tenants owe their appearance, but 
that but once a year, and being regularly ſummoned to it (as at Courts Lect and Baron, 
in England) otherwiſe they are not bound to appear. Neither is there any action or 
pleading in theſe ſmall courts ; they are only kept to oblige the tenants of thoſe fiefs to 

their appearance, and get an admittance of ſive ſols of the new tenants, and to cauſe a 

new provoſt to be ſworn, for the gathering of the chief rents of the laſt year. But in the 
three former courts there is pleadings, conferring rights, and perſonal actions, between 
the tenants, or brought by others againſt them in the firſt inſtance. But thore 1 15 NO dif- | 


training of goods, or arreſt " upon. thoſe perional actions, and the fine they can let 
is but five ſols. 


The next weck alter their Courts Plaid, is for executing expend; that is to ſay, for 
diſtraining of moveable goods or chattels; which is but the formality and mere ſhadow 
of what was practiſed of old among them, in caſes wherein the creditor to whom 
any rents were, by any man, due upon his houſe or land. When the debtor's ſerjeant 
went to the faid houſe or land, where, if he found any moveable goods to the value 
of the debt, the ſaid ſer] jeant, or officer, did diſtrain the ſame, and deliver them to the 
creditor, with ſignification or notice given by the ſerjeant to the debtor, to ſee them 
appraiſed, and at laſt fold for his debt at the next market-day ; which was accordingly 
done, if the debt was not diſcharged and paid before; which proceeding did ſhorten 
proceſs, and avoid great loſs. But now the debtor does alway s refuſe, and the ſerjeant 
er creditor do not urge to have goods, though they demand them in form: of which 
refuſal, upon the ſerjeant's report to the court, the debtor is admitted to plead what he 
pleaſes ; 5 which procceding introduces a e of proceſſes i in the iſland. 


At chis court alſo they adjourn or ſummon ch perſon or perſons, who have actions 
againſt others, to appear to his action the term following, which is the very next week 
after that. On the Monday of which the Mobilairy Coun ts are held for the low pariſhes; 
viz. St. Peter's Port, St. Sampſon's, the Vale, and the Caſtle pariſhes. In which court, 
pleas are held for moveables or chattels. Tueſday is the Court of Namps, ſo called 
from Namier, an old French word, which fi onifies to diftrain. In theſe Courts des 


Namps nothing is to be pleaded but authentic deeds under ſeal; and the diſtreſs taken 
is to be left upon the fief. 


Wedneſday, 
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Wedneſday, and likewiſe Saturday, whether in term or out of term, are days for che 
extraordinary courts, herein criminal and ſubventitional cauſes are Judged. 


The ſecond Monday in the term, the Mobilaire courts are held for the upper pa- 


rihes; Viz. Sk. Saviours, St. Peter du Bois, the Foreſt, Torteval, St. Andrew, and 
St. Martin. 


\ The day after, the Courts of Heritage are held; the Courts of Namps and Courts 


of Heritage are held each three times in every term, and no oftener : but the NIobilalre 
Courts are held oftener, if e requires it. 


The Courts of Heritage hold plea of confeffion of rents denied, or deliverance of 
lands detained ; of renunciation ot Inheritance ; ; and of retreats ts by lineal defcent. 


There are two kinds of renunciations, one to -moveables and inheritance together, 
which is commonly called ceſſion, and the other to inheritance only. 


Ceſſion is commonly made by the debtor in the Mobilaire Courts ; and then as to 
| his inheritance, he commonly binds himſelf to corroborate the ſaid ceſſion, in the next 
court of inheritance ; and, if he fails to perform it after three ſeveral adjournments, the 


King's provoſt docs corroborate the aid ceſſion, as to the debtor's heritage for him, by 
courſe of law. 


This ceſſion in moveable courts is not always Hamed bankrupt, (which by the. 
laws of Guernſey carries infamy with it, and may be liable, in ſome caſes, to perpetual | 
impriſonment) but 1f poverty befalls the debtor; by fire, ſhipwreck, thieves, ſick- 
| nels, &c. then, upon his ceſſion of his whole eſtate, he is free from impriſonment. In 
: which caſe he muſt firſt uſe the ceremony of the girdle, (which will be preſently ex- 
plained) and it was formerly a cuſtom, on ſuoh occaſions, for the debtor to wear a green 

cap, that his condition might be known by ſuch diſtinction. Secondly, He muſt ſwear 
that he will deliver all his moveables (his clothes, bed, and arms excepted) to his cre- 
ditors. Thirdly, That if God ſo enable him, that hereafter he ſhall have wherewithal 
to pay his juſt debts, he will ſo do. But at preſent moſt part of theſe particulars are 
out of practice. 


As to renunciation of inheritance at the Courts of Heritage, although the debtor, in 


; all bills of ſale, or taking of inheritance to rent, doth bind himſelf and his heirs upon 
E the 
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the warrant of all their moveable goods, yet it is in the creditor's choice to diſtrain the 
| inheritance alone, and not to meddle with the moveables; and firſt to ſeize by the 
provoſt the ſaid inheritance, and then to adjourn three ſeveral times the debtor to the 
Court of Heritage, to make himſelf there tenant of the heritage ſeized, and pay t the 
creditors the ſum for which the ſeizure ! 1s made, or renounce to his heritage. And if 


he does appear to make himſelf tenant, be mult do it within the next Cour of Heri- | 
1 tage, or renounce. | 


But on his non-appearance, the King's provoſt, by courſe of law, becometh party 
for him, and after three or four delays, muſt either pay the creditor with the debtor's. 
money, or renounce to his inheritance ; but, in this caſe, the creditor has no attainder 

upon the debtor” s moveables or goods for the fame debt. 


This kind of renunciation is much the cms thing as if a man ſhould declare himſelf 
Aa bankrupt ; and is practiſed there by ſuch as find their eſtates ſo incumbered, as, 
that the debts upon it exceed the value; in which caſe, they come into open court, 


and declare their renunciation, by pulling. off their girdle, and laying it down on 
the table. 


Retreats are in ſome ſort taken from the law of Moſes, when any man ſells his inhe- 
ritance, the next of kindred, (and if he refuſes or neglects to claim his right by the 
Court of Heritage) the next after him again, to the ſeventh degree, may retrieve the 
inheritance from the purchaſer, paying him down ſo much as he has, bond fide, paid 
for it, within ten years, and not after; but if the inheritance be ſold, or let to rent, 
by decree of juſtice (which is commonly done at the debtor's requeſt, for the payment 


of his debts upon his incumbered eſtate) then there is but a year and a day tor the ſaid 
retraits, | 


And this is not only in caſe of ſale, but in ſome caſes, even, where houſes or lands 
are given to rent, (as they call it) which is more uſual among them than ſales. It is 
thus a man takes ſuch a houſe or piece of land of another, and for it obliges all his 
own eſtates, for tne payment of ſo many quarters of wheat as ſhall be agreed upon, 
for ever to him and his heirs; or to other men, in diſcharge to that man and his heirs, 
by whom tbe {aid rents were all or part of them due upon the inheritance then let out 
to rent, Wheat is commonly the ſpecies in which moſt rents are reſerved and payable, 
but not always fo, ſome being paid in money, ſome in barley, oats, kine, CEOs 
ehickens, geeſe, loaves, milk, cream, garland of roſes, &c. 
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Whether the houſe be aſterwards burnt, pulled down, or any other way ruined, or 
the lands left waſte, as long as he that bath taken the ſame to rent, doth well and tr uy 
pay the yearly rent; otherwiſe, he who ler them out to rent, or his heirs, may cxploir 
upon and ſeize them for the arrears, and have an action ac ainſt che e owner by the cout: 


of inheritance, to make him renounce or r pay v hat is que. 


Beſides, if: by who has taken ſuch houſe or land to rent, proves a notorious 11 buſha! 1d, 
and hath little of his own, beſides for warrants, cutting down trees, and leaving that 
' inheritance waſte and in decay ; the man who let the ſame to rent, may have an action, 
rather criminal than civil, againſt ſuch a man, as a fraudulent perton and a bankru pt, 
according to divers orders of that court practiſed in ſuch caſes. In two caſes, houtes 
or lands thus given to rent, may be retreated, viz. one where the value of five ſols, o. 
more, is given by way of fine, or moncy P. ald down at firſt in hand; whether it be fo 
expreſſed in the dced, or can be otherwiſe proved. Sccondly, where the rent reſerved 
15 leſs than the full value of the inheritance, by more than one third part, according to 
the judgement of the dozeurs of the pariſh, who 1 in ſuch caſes are allowed to be the 

Proper Judges of the value. 


Wbether "Ie ſale 4 hand: or houſes, or given to rent (agreeable to their term as 
before mentioned) the grantor does not ſign or ſeal the deed himſelf, but goes before 
two or more of the Jurats, and to them makes an acknowledgment that it is his deed, 
it is equally valid ; whereupon they fign it, aud having ſo done, at the next ſeal day, 
or whenever the Bailiff, in whoſe cuſtody the ical is, pleaſes, it may be ſealed and 
3 


The like may be done for e his the payment of money, but they olten in 
that caſe take bond of the party, but very rarely call watneſſes to bond Or leaſe, or what 
ever elſo * take under any man 's hands. 


Here. then, may very naturally be 3 their great fidelity as confidence One 
among another; and how repugnant to the cuſtoms of moſt of their neighbours —Wit- 
nels the voluminous conveyances on Every (almoſt trivial) occaſion; the infinite cau- 
tionary circumſtances of witneſſes hands and ſeals; the numberleſs proviſions of ſecurity 
to make a contract firm and binding; ; and all little enough to prevent ſubornation and 
fraud: ſo ſordid are many people, that their faith is not ſo dear to them as their 


Profits. 
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How ſhameful a confeſſion is alſo this of the deceit and eln of mankind; that 


we can neither truſt, nor be truſted, without witneſſes and ſecurities ! ! Sometimes double 
In value to the obligation received. 


The Bailiff, or his . (for that office 18 commonly executed by deputy) 
with two Jurats, make a Court, and may try cauſes; but then there will lie an appeal, 
to a greater number than was preſent at firſt hearing; and ſo there may be an appeal 


again to full judgement, which IS ſeven Jurats, Heldes the Laeutenant: or the Bailiff 
himſelf. 


Sack appeal muſt be followed, and proſecuted by the appellant, within forty Gays, - 
upon pain of deſertion : but in an appeal to full judgement, there is a year and a day 
allowed for the proſecution. But if the Court ex officio, put any thing by way of diffi- 
culty, to full judgement, the parties have three years to proſecute the ſame; within 
which terms of forty days, a year and a day, and three years reſpectively, the de- 


fendant as well as the — may enter an action, and follow their right upon the 
= laid appeal. | 


6 Not only the Bailiff, his Lieutenant, or a Jurat, who is any way intereſted or con- 
cerned in any cauſe, but where he 1s of kin to either of the parties, the other may recuſe 
him, (as they callit) ; which 1s, refuſe to bring his cauſe before ſuch Jurats, who, if the 5 
recuſation be found reaſonable, is not to judge of that cauſe. 


This practice i 18 grounded upon the cuſtom of N ormandy, WY Es dun of ſuch ex- 
eeptions as theſe to be taken, (and, indeed, with great juſtice and propriety) againſt 
| a witneſs: and then ſays, a leſs exception may ſerve to refuſe a judge than a witneſs, 
| becauſe other judges may be found, but, it may be, no other witneſſes. 


All eſtates | in the iſland deſcend according as the uſe and cuſtom has, time out of 
mind, been; and no man can, by will or deed, give or diſpoſe of his eſtate to any of 
his children in particular, to the Prejudice of his other children ; but otherwiſe, and by 

their common conſent, he may do it. As in conſideration of any eſpecial ſervices, or to. 
prefer them in marriage, he may give, or advance to any. of them proportionably, ſo, 
much as their ſhare of their inheritance would come to after his death, 


And, firſt, the widow has her own eſtate, and one third, as her dowry for life, of 
what her huſband's father, mother's grandiather, grandmother, or other anceſtor, in 


direct 
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direct line, was poſſeſſed of at the day of her marriage with the deceaſed. That is to 
fay, as mach as would hive from them deſcended to the huſband, it they had died at 
that day. —Secondly, of ail his inheritance deſcending to him during that marriage, 


from any kindied of a collateral line, —Thirdly, of all purchaſes made by the huſband, 
during that marriage, or what has come to him, by gift, from any perſon whatſoey er. 


The FA are to have two thirds, and the day zhrers one third; but if there be ſo 
many ſons and ſo few daughters, that a daughter” s part, according to that proportion, 
comes to be more than a fon's, then the eſtate is ſo to be par ed, that no da ghter may 
have more than a ſon. And that it may the better be done, the el: le lt lon, in that 


cal::, loſes his vingricſm, or proportion, which elſe lie thould h. wo, over and above 
the portions of the other ſons. 


_ The vingtieſm, is rather an advantage of the eldeſt ſon upon the daughters, (who 
are to have no ſhare in it) than upon the other ſons; : for after the eſtates are thus va- 
Jucd at a low rate, as bare ground, that value is not to be zu IN bill, if there be daugh- | 

ters, but muſt be ſhared equally amongſt the ſons. All the ac vantage of the eldeſt 
ſon, above his brethren, confiſting 1 in the buildings, trees; orchards s, and offer Umprove- 
ments, are nothing accounted nor regarded, but barcly land as land, and perſonal 


eftects. 


When the eldeſt ſon takes his proportion, he is to begin in what part of the eſtate he 
pleaſes, hut wherever he begins he muſt go on, without croſſing in 1treet or highway : 
beſides ihis, the eideſt ſon cl. ams a chetmois, that is, the beſt houſe he thinks fit to 

chulſe, provided it be not within the barriers of the. town of St. Peter's Port. — Both lands 

and houſe are to be valu'd as bare ground only, and hate ver building 1 15 upon them is 
not to be accounted for; but being vaiucd by the dozeurs of the karin only as bare 
ground, they arc 10 to be eltimated, and come into the bi ll of partage. 


The eldeſt ſon is to give an evidence, or particular, af the whole eſtate; and the 
daughters, or elſe the youngeſt ſon, we to make the bills of partage; che reſt of the 
ſous chuſe by ſeniority; but there being no ſeniority conſidered amongſt daughters, 


they caſt lots for their a 


The fief noble goes directly to the eldeſt, uvleſs he will put it in partage with 
the reſt; but if he takes the fi f noble, and leaves only the reſt to be parted, then 


if any of the other brothers die without iſſue, his eſtate ſhall be parted amongſt 
the 
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the reſt of the younger e and the eldeſt ſhall not come in for a ſhare with 
them. 


If the ficf noble comes to be divided amongſt daughters, it incloſes i Its nobility ; but 


if, by deſcent or purchaſe, it comes any way into one hand again, it reſumes its 
nobility. | 


In collateral degrees, the ſiſters have no fhare of patrimonial eftates—the neareſt 


takes place firſt; the brother or ſiſter before the nephew or niece; but if the ſiſter be 
dead, her children cannot claim ;—Repreſentation of ſex has place, but not of degree, | 


and the partage in collateral degrees, 1s per it Pes, non per capita. 


7 his is ſo in eſtstes of inheritance, e but not in patrimonial eſtates, wherein 


the repreſentation, both of the ſex and degree, upwards and ee takes place, | 
8d infinitum. - wg 


The partage of patrimonial eſtates ought to be per Hirpes, and non per capita, as in 


eſtates of purchaſe. For inſtance, Thomas has three ſons, Peter, John, and James; 
and two daughters, Anne and Mary.—Thomas dies, leaves his inheritance, as patri- 
mony, to his ſons and daughters. — Peter beſides purchaſes ſome other inheritance, dies, 


and leaves no iſſue.— John has a ſon Andrew, and James a fon Simon. Simon has two 
ſons, Joſeph and Nicholas.— ohn and James die, and Simon; and then Peter dieth 
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After them Andrew, Joſeph, and Nicholas, ſhall inherit the patrimonial eſtate of 


; Peter, to be divided and ſhared per flirpes. But Anne and Mary, fiſters of Peter, ſhall 
inherit his purchaſed eſtas, to be ſhared per capita. | ” 


It has been always the at of the Crown of England, to allow very large privileges 
and immunities to the people of theſe iſlands; making it their greateſt intereſt to depend 


on England: and chat has always been taken for a ſurer tie than all the oaths of alle- 


giance that could be thought of, and ſo it has proved; of which 1 ſhall more fully 


explain as 1 proceed farther. 


The firſt charter to be found is in King John's time, preſently after he had loſt Nor- 
mandy; the privileges have ſince been frequently renewed and enlarged. Scarce any 


King 8 reign has paſſed without a new charter to them. 1 
King 


11S 8-8 
King Charles II. notwithſtinding the great guilt that lay upon ſome of them, for their 
| a&tivenef; s in the rebeilion againſt hi s father Charles I. and himſelf; yet rather increaſed, 


than any way diminiſhed, tneir privileges. Which he confirmed by his letters patent, 
bearing date at Weſtminſter, the 11th day of Febru. iry, in the 29th year of his reign; 


1 after ſuch recital as has been in former charters, of the good ſervice done by 


the inhabitants of the iſland of Guernſey, in regaining and 1 of Nlontorgucil 
Caſtle, in the Iſle of Jerſey, his M. ajeſty docs grant to the Bailiff and Jurats, and the 
reſt of che inhabitants of the iſlands of Guernſey , Jerſey , Alderney, and their ſucceſſors, 
free trade in all the ports or England, and in al other parts of his Myeſty 3 dominions, 


as well beyond «as on this fi de the ſca, without pay ment of any Cul am, toll, or duty 


Whatever. 


That all merchants, as well enemies as friends, may come, as well in time of war as 
in time of peace, within as far diſtance as a man can ſee from the iſland, without any 


moleſtation or reſtraint upon their perſons, ſhips, or goods ; which privilege, time out 
of mind, they have eryoyed. 1 


He grants to them the judging of all actions, real, perſonal, or mixed, ariſing within 
the ſaid iſle, (except in caſes reſerved) without being impleaded, or required to anſwer 


in any other court whatloev cr out of the Hand. 


| That no toll or cumſtom hall be paid for any goods, of the growth or manufacture 
of the iſland brought into England. 


To the Reftor of S1. Peter's Port, he grants ſixty quarters of wheat rent, out of the 


revenue, towards his maintenance. He grants to the Bailiff, Jurats, & c. towards the 5 


ſtructures, and upholding of the pier, all uch duties called petit cuſtoms, as were for 


merly granted by Queen Elizabeth. He grants them, likewiſe, all the profits of the 


publick weights and meaſures ; paying for the ſame into the reccipt of his Majeſty's 
revenue 20 ſhillings ſterling per ann. 


He confirms all 8 grants of maintenance for miniſters, ſchools, and hoſpitals, 
to be employed to the uſes intended. 


He grants ! cave of ſhipping and tranſporting yearly, for the uſe of Caſtle Cornet, 
100 hogſheads of beer, or 4 quarters of malt, for each hogſhead, and a proportionable 
quantity of hops; 12 beets, 600 flitches of bacon, 1200 pounds of butter, 20 hundred 

weight 
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weight of cheeſe, 300 of lockfiſh, 300 pounds of tallow, 20 dichers of —— ind 
wood and coals w hatever quantity * be reaſonably required. 


wood and coal whatever quantity ſhall be reaſonably required; 500 tods of wool, with- 
out payment of any duty for the ſame ; ; and of all other goods (ammunition only ex- 
cepted) ſo much as the duty ſhall amount to 1 gol. ſterling, free from all duty whatever: 


: or Ply mouth. In an act 12 Car. II. cap. 32, there was 1000 tods of wool allowed for 
| Gueroley ; ; Ioo for Jerſey, and 200 for . 


11th of Henry I. in the year 1111, when the Governor was called Lord of the Iſland) 
accounts of a conſtant ſucceſſion of Governors in every King's reign. Sometimes they 
had a certain ry ; as at the time when the Precept of Aſſize was s made, 1 *. 


and liberties. This was the form of the oath at the time of the redepr of Aﬀſize, and 
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For the iſland 500 begin of beer, 150 dice of leather, 25 dozen of calf. ſkins, 
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and thoſe goods to be ex ported froni London, Southampton, Weymouth, Poole, Lyme, . 


We a almoſt from the conqueſt down to this time, (but particularly from the 


Some have held all the King”: s revenue there in fee-farm, paying an annual rent, as 


- did Richard Lord Grey, of Codnor, in 1226, at 400 marks. Humphry, Duke of 
Glouceſter, brother to Henry V. held the iſland of Guernſey in 1439 to his own proper 


uſe, as lord proprietor thereof; as appears by an original deed under the ſeal of that : 


| time. 


: Mr. Selden cites a manuſcript out of Sir Robert Cotton? 8 library, which ſays, that 
Henry Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, who died in 1446, was * of the Iſles oe - - 
bags ad Jerley, and Guernſey, 


11 has 1 uſual fog all Governors to have the King s whole revenue chere l 
to them, by patent, to their own uſe ; without being accountable for it to the Ex- 


; chequer. 


At their entrance upon the government, they are publicly ſworn to keep the ifland 
for the King's ſervice to the uttermoſt of their power: to take care to keep the people 
to their duty, and true allegiance to the King; and maintain their ancient privileges 


is the ſubſtance of the oath ill taken. 


The late patents to Governors have run thus, — To execute the office of Governor by 
themſelves, 
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themiclves, or their ſulficient leputy or deputies; and they have uſed to make dp; 
of their own ; which deputies are like vile (worn. 
of King Charles II. ſuch deputies, Lie utenant- Governors, arc a0 
commiſlſion of the Crown, by his Majeſty" s Patent, N 


2 


zut ſince the latter end of the reien 


If both the & Governor anch the Lieutenant: (Gove 


Gov enor commiſſionates a 3 ; be likewite 
the militia, 


2. 


The Governor has grante ech him, by his patent, the ri oht ol patronage, and pre ning 
to the deanry ; and all rectories and ſchools in the ifland to him belong, 
approbation laws; and the firſt fruits of all the rCCtOrt & > 
but caves | it all to the church 5 


: as lay their 
but he talker go benefit of it, 


He had always, of right, difpoſ. d of the offices « Bail iff, 1 


Procurcr, Comp: roller, 
- Greffer, and King's Serjeant; 


and may ſuſpend them from the execution of their office, 


(at leaſt all but the Bail: fl) but 'tis not uſual to dis place any ol them, wilhout be One 


crime or mil ſdemeanor! in their office proved againſt them. 


King Charles II. * fe years before his death, declared his pleaſure, that he would 
for the future diſpoſe himſelf of the Deanry, the ies of Bailiff, Procurcr, and Coms 
troller; and ſuch appointments have fnce that time ſo continued. But the Governor is 

highly concerned, chat theſe e places ſhould be always executed by perſons able and fit 
for the execution of them. Since if it be not ſo, he may, by the default of ſome of 


theſe officers, loſe much of his profits, as well as his Majeſty of his conſtant revenues; 
which, for the time being, che Governor receives. 


It is proper and ate to all officers of the royal courts, not to be ſuſpended or dif- 
placed from their offices, without good and ſuſiicient cauſe; but it is otl berwiſe in che 
officers of other juciſdictions, which may be dilplaced at will—Neverthelcſs if a Scnc- 
ſchal, or other of ſuch juriſdiction, be diſplaced out of ſplecn or malice, for a caule 
unjuſt or unreaſonable, by the Lord of the fief, that officer ought lo be reſtored to his 


place, though againſt the Lord's will, by the Judge royal. This ſpeaks of offices 


bought, or 80 upon valuable conſideration, as ſervice perſorm'd, marriage, &c. 
but not gencrally of all. 


No public money is to be raiſed in the iſland, upon any pretence W hatcver, without 
5 the 


wok med under 


nor have otcafion to be ab ſent, the 
dive 5 his commiſſion to all O. thcers of 
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the conſent and allowance of the Governor firſt had and obtained; which 1 Hall more 
ny . in taking notice of the Convention of their States. 


Several proportions of proviſions were anciently taken by the Governor, for his houſe- 


hold epences, paying ſuch a certain rate for them, but this has been long ſince laid aſide : 
but he has ſtill the choice and pre-emption of all proviſions in the market; and is to be 


firſt ſerved with any proviſions, or other commodities, he has occaſion for, which are 


brought into the ifland by any merchants to be fold, paying for them the rate they are 


ſold for to others. 


The wool allowed by act of Parkman for the uſe of the iſland 1s to be diftributed | 


by licences to the merchants by the Governor ; who allows to each man his proportion, 
according as he judges convenient; and in the ſame manner, all other proviſions and 
commodities allowed by the charter to be tranſported yearly out of England, are, by 
the Governor, diſtributed by licence amongſt the inhabitants; and it has been the 
cuſtom for them to give certificates for ſuch goods, of the growth or manufacture of 
the iſland, as are imported into England: : upon which licence and certificate the 


| reſpective goods paſs free from England chither, and from thence to o England, "Rhone 
Paying any cuſtoms or duties whatever. 


The Bailiff is ; the chief Judge of the court ; without him, or his Lieutenant, no court 


can be held. 


In caſe of their ſodden death, « or ſickneſs, or any other neceſſary imped! ment, the 


court makes a delegate of one of their own body, which they call Judge Delegue. K 


is uſually the moſt ancient of the court; but this is never done but in caſes of neceſſity, 
where there is an unavoidable impediment to hinder the Bailiff or his Lieutenant both 


from being preſent, and ſome urgent matter to be diſpatched: for elſe, they rather in 
ordinary caſes defcr the fitting Ot the court till they can come. 


The Balli ff, or his Lieutenant; have the cuſtody of the ſeals of the and: the Jurats, 


w 1th out the Bailiff or his Lieutenant be preſent, cannot examine witneſſes upon oath in 


any criminal cauſe, nor commit any offender to priſon. On the other hand, the Bailiff 


cannot judge or determine any cauſe, but according to the majority of Opinions of the 
jurats preſent. 


Such an exact equilibrium, or balance of authority, is preſerved among theſe iſlands, 
EE 5 Ty in 
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in the adminiſtration of their affairs on all occaſions; and ſo tenacious are they in ee 
care, that no part of power delegated to their magiſtrates, ſhall ev er be capa able of 100 

great a N one 8 another, to the prejudice or delay of public ſuflicc. 
Theſe particulars bein ng given of what belongs 5 the e Governor, Bailiff, and Ju 
the duties and rights of all others may be beſt underſ.ood from the following e account, 


The Lieutenant- Governor, we in the Ex. ent of Fdward III. is called Con! ble, 


was at that time choſen by the Governors, with | {ome Imall ſces belonging to his p. ace. 


The Receiver is appoi inted by the Governor, a TE is a {worn officer to keep an account 


of all the King's revenues, and of all torſcitures to the King; and his books have, in 


ſome ſort, the au: hority of a record. His lalary, for many years b. all, has been {tiled 
at fifty pounds e per annum. 


The officers may, properly enough, be divided into three forts; ; thoſe of the caſtle, 
thoſe of cach pariſh, and ole of the courts of juſtice. 


And, rſt, of thoſe of the Caltle— 


The Pas oF the Caſtle i is Keeper of the Priſoa ; he is choſen and appoin red by the 
Governor, but gives ſecurity to the Bailiff and Jurats, for the ſafe cuſtody of all priſoners _ 


committed to his charge. He has fees of priſoners, and out of every ſtranger's vefſel 
that comes laden with wine, ſalt, or earthenware, he has a {mall fee of cuſtom pai! 
bim; and his falary is about three ſhillings per week. 


Two Boatmen are next mentioned ; then he ende or Watchman, who is to fland 


all day on the dungeon, and when he ſees any ſhip coming ncar the iſland, to ſtrike 
two ſtrokes on a large bell; and when a boat is coming towards the caſtle, he 15 to 
ſtrike once.—Tkis 1 is ſtill 50 formed by a centinel. | 


There formerly uled always to be in Caſtle Cornet Fourteen ſoldiers in time of 
peace, beſides the Lieutenant, the Marſhal, the Porter, the Sutler, the Matter Gun— 


ner, the Smith, the Carpenter, tae Poatmen, and the Watchman; and, in ume of 


war, twenty-eight. Beſides, the Governor may command out of the land ſuch num- 
ber of the ableſt and mo? expert ſoldiers, he ſhall think fit to make ule of; who are 


rats, 
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: > to have a ſoldier 8 coat given them every year, and are to ſerve whenever they ſhall be 
required. | . 


Theſe ſoldiers were clllled: the Caſtle Retinue, and were bound to repair thither 


' whenev er called upon; eſpecially upon any alarm. But, for many years paſt, by omiſ- 
{ion or otherwiſe, that retinue of ſoldiers, and coats allowed them, are out of practice; 


= OT HOY? is principally ls and detended by ſoldiers ſent over e 185 


For ſervices to be done, it was likewiſe the cuſtom, for all fk: as s had carts or boats, 
two days in the year to carry ſtone, ſand, or other materials for the vunding or "repairs 


wanting t to the caſtle, whenever 92 ſhould be required. 


Such as were able to keep carts, and did not ſo attend, were obliged to find others ; ö 


and ſuch as were not able to keep any, were obliged to work themſelves —All ſtrangers 
were likewiſe obliged, on proper notice, to work four days. 


Whenever the thivemor hid orcettnr to go into any part of the iſland, for his Ma- 


jeſty” s ſervice, he might preſs ſuch horſes for his uſe as he had occaſion for. The Pro- 
viſions to be furniſhed for the Governor's uſe on ſuch emergencies are laid alide; : dut 5 
= the power, as above, che Governor fall r retains. 


Pariſh Officers are, V1Z. the Contains of each pariſh are appointed by the Governor, ; 
and are to command and exerciſe thoſe of their company, and take charge of the guns 
and ammunition belonging to their pariſh ; and to ſee that the breaſt- works within their 


precincts are properly kept up; and as there ſhall be occaſion for any of theſe ſervices, 
are to command the Conſtables and Vintonniers of their par th. 


a Conſtables are to ſee ak Prat peace kept, and ſhall bring ſuch as ſhall break 


it before the court of juſtice. They are to ſet the watch at night (particularly in times 


of war) and give out the word, as they are appointed by the Captain of the pariſh, 


The Conſtable, when required, is to make ſearch for ſtolen goods; to take an account 
of all ſtrangers that come ; and to fee them lodged : to receive from the Vinronniers all 
taxes raiſed by order. | 


He is to viſit all taverns, and to taſte the wine, cyder, or beer, which if he judge 


not to be good and wholeſome drink, he is to ſce it deſtroyed : his fee was a quart out 


ot 
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of every hogſhead ſold by retail. He 'O to take care that none go wandering about i 
veggng ; and when he finds a any ſuch, if ſtrangers, he is to {en them out of the fl. 
by the firſt (hi; 1 lk. inha' itants, they are to be put on work uon the pariſh account: 
ES 1. 8 5 | 
the Conftab! le is ms to vifit the bakers, and to fee that their bread be of ſuch weight as, 


: 
by law, it ought to be. 
Fu 7 2 . . 1 | : YI SD 
They formerly, likewiſe, took the voices of all the inh. bit: ints ol their parith, for the 
elcction of a Jurat; bus it is now out of u'c; nor do ey receive the duties of the pier, 
as they formerly uled to do, 
Every parich is divider] into ſo many vintains; out of every vir ntain, one man is to 
take his turn to ſerve for the year as Vin tonnier : anciently, every LY enty families made 
a vintain, but the numbers are altered. Dn 5 9 


They were, and ought to be, but twelve to every pariſh, but everal pariſh oy have 
increaſed that number. 


The Vintonniers are to collect public taxes, and to pay the money into che hands of 
the Conſtablez, They arc to warn all men within their vintain to be at their arms when 
they ſhall be required, ciiher for muſter, excrciiing, or o watch; and likewile, when 
they are required either to repair the breaſt works or bigbaays3 aud they may diſtrain 
the goods of any that make deiault; 2nd if the Viatonnier ne wiees his duty, the Con- 
ſtable may ſet another man to do ir, at the coſt of him Ba neglects: if any difference 
ariſe between them, it is to be decided by the Captain of Uo partfa. 


They are to take care alſo, that the highivays be kept clean; that is, af che town 
ſtreets only; clpecially upon | ſome extraordinary occaſion, when the ſtreets are to be 
kept clean upon the Vinton nnier s iv arning, by order from the Conſtable.: biit as for the 


highways, elſewhere, the viſitation and repairs of them is Comme 42 11 Care Of the 
Dozeuers of the reſpective parithes, who ks ought to Tee, that ine hublis highways 
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neglect the reparation of toe {me 5 and vpon thy L02Cter's neglect of chat duty, the 


Bailiff and Jurats thernſelves have undertaken that Work, wo by tid -in-ereh pariſn. 


So careful and exact are they in the repairs of their pub c roads, (which, hon ever, are 


naturaily none of the beſt) for ihe ſafety, as well as cale and a0 patch, ok thb Who 
travel about the iſland. An example well worthy the like regard in evely gther land, 
a 8 @ | * CA 4 2 f i | 
province, or kingdom throughout the univerſe; in order to keep and W 4 

uch 
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| ſuch roads as have communication from one city or place to another, | in o good and paſſ- 


able condition. 


The Dozeuers are officers which, time out af mind, have been in each pariſh choſen 


out of the moſt ſubſtantial men in the pariſh, and muſt have previouſly ſerved Con- 
ſtable: and as any one dies, another 1s to be choſen in his room, and ſworn by the 


Bailiff and Jurats. 


Their ollice is to aſſeſs all taxes laid by authority, and to ti A copy of their 


aleſſment to the Conſtable. 


To their office it alſo belongs t. to meaſure any of the King's bet and to make inquiry 


after the names of the tenants, who owe any chief rents to thoſe fiefs, when by length 


of time, and divers Changes of tenants' names, there N any difficulty in the 


| aer . 


The ſame they are to do for any Private perſons that have lads or manors within 
their pariſh; and they are to decide all differences concerning metes and bounds ; for 


all which they have a ſmall fee by the acre ; and are to have their char ges defrayed, while : 


they are employed on thefe accounts. 


OFFICERS OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE ARE AS FOLLOW : 


Firſt, The King” 8 Prod, is an officer chofon by the people, as the Jurats a are: He 


makes all arreſts of perſons or goods, and gives ſeizure and poſſeſſion as he ſhall be 


ordered by the court. By their appointment he brings all criminals before them to be 
tried, and takes care to lee all the ſentences of the Court executed yon them. 


The Clerk of the Court, or Greffier, PET up 1 enters all the at orders, judge- 
ments, or ſentences of the court, and keeps the records of all ſorts ; regiſters all bargains 
and * of land or rents, and gives copies under his ſignature, when required, of all 


ſuch matters as are to be found upon the regiſter. And it is not above two hundred 


and ſixty years that ſuch a regiſter has been kept. 


At preſent theſe officers have no ſettled revenue, but their fees ariſe not only from 
pleading cauſes for the inhabitants Jointly with other advocates ; but they alſo have an 
| I __ excluſive. 
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excluſive right to plead all criminal cauſes between Par ty and party; : ſuch as, for bat- 
tery, defamation, &C. 


Among other parts of his duty, it is one of the chiefeſt of the Provoſt, that after a 


man is ca] led at the plea of heritage to 1enounce to his inheritance, and for three ſeveral 
times hath not appeared in court ; then the Provolt becom:s party for the defendant, 


and anſwers the plea for him, din ring three or four times, and either makes himſelf 


tenant for the defendant, and pays the Pl. att, or renounces to the defendant's inhe- 
ritance : and ſometimes upon actions in the court, for deliverance of lands or rents, he 
hol Jeth view of ticles, or of the ground in controver ly. 


' Theſe eier are of three ones Fir of Acts of the Court. In times of old there 


was no ſuch books of regiſters, but the cauſes or actions being delivered by the plaintifl 
or his advocate, to the Bailiff or his Licutenant, in great rolls. After the cauſes were 
adjudged, and the ſentence written under each cauſe by che Judge, the ſud roll was by 
him ſigned and delivered to the Greffier's keeping; who, at the party 's requeſt, drew _ 
the acts thereupon, and carried them to the Judge who ſigned them. And therefore | 


in all ſuch old acts it is added at the end, given by Copy of the Rolls; and then the Judge 


had three halfpence only for his ſignature, or ſigning, and nothing when the cauſe was 


delivered to him, beſides the Greffier's (or Clerk's) fees. of one penny in ſome acts, 
and nine deniers in others: neither had the Jurats any fee, by reaſon that by t theo pre- 
cept of aſſize the Bailiff and Jurats are bound to do juſtice between the King and tho 


ſubjects gratls : : but fince the time when Mr. Amice de Carteret was Bailiff the caſe is 


altered, and their fees are regulated! in the method they at preſent tand. 


Secondly, The Regiſters of Bargain to be read in the Courts of Heritage ; aſter 


which reading the lincager hath Kin a year and a day to relieve the bargain. And 
theſe Regiſters have been kept time out of mind, . perhaps the fill books of 


regiſter are now loſt. 


Thirdly, The Regiſters of Bargain for the date and preference of thoſe who re giſter 
themſelves; and this by a ſpecial order of the court begun in the ycar 1631. 


Next, the King's Procurator, who is ſworn into his office by the Bailiff and ſurats : 
he is to plead the King's cauſes, and defend his Majeſty's rights and prerogatives; to 
proſecute and endeavour to bring to condign puniſhment all offenders againſt the laws 


and ordinances of the iſle; and to ſee that all fines and forfeirures be lex ed to the King's 
The C 
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uſe. 5 His alary was uſually as the Governor and he could agree, at th 
vernor had ſuch ee 
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time the Go— 


The Comptroller is an aſſiſtant to the King's Procurer, and, time out of mind, has 


been a {worn officer to plead the King's cauſes, as the Procurer docs: and | formerly 
(but not now) uſed to receive ſuch fees as the Governor and he agreed upon. 


The : two officers, as al 100 the Bailiff, were, about eighty years ago, appointed by 
the Governor, who had the ſole diſpoſal of their places. Bur, upon a diſpute in the 
year 1674, on the death of. Amice Andros, Eiq. (tne then Bailiff) whether the King 
or the Governor was to nominate the Buliff) it was declared by order of the King and 
Council, that for the future, the right of naming the Bailiff, Procurer, and Comptrol! oy, 
ſhould be reſerved to his Majeſty ; ; and ſo thoſe appointments have ever ſince continued; 
and the power of the Governors in other points has been greater or r lcſs, as their com- 


miſſions have at different times been cither enlarged or reſtrained. 


The King s Serje ant is appointed by the Governor. To his office it belongs to pro- 

FE claim and -oblifh all orders of the Governor, or of che Courts: he is to make ſale of 

= all diſtreſſes taken for the King in any part of the iſland; and for all other perſons 
| that are upon the ficf. And after the ſame manner, extends his office to the ſuramoning | 


ſuch as are impleaded to appear at court. 
 He1s to warn all e of the . 


* pon particular manors or fiefs there are other Serjcants, who cach perform the ſame 


kind of office w ithin their own diſtricts ; which Serjeants have no conſtant fee, but are 


bound by their tenure to perform that ſervice in thoſe particular places. But all Ser- 


; Jeants, as well the King's Serjeant, who conſtantly attends, as others, are to attend the 
court, and give a particular account of their exploits, when required; for which there 
is a fee due to them. 


The Bordiers, are ſoch as hold lands of the Crown, for which they are obliged to 


perform certain ſervices. 5 


Firſt, they are to appear, and anſwer, when they are called, at the Court of Chief 
Plaid, (before treated of), more particularly at thoſe held at Michaelmas. Without 
them the Pleas of Heritage cannot be held. They are accountable to the King for all 


rents 


of by the court, before whom le was Worn 0 ple: id {1 ch. Caules 
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rents due from their bordage; which they are to collect, and pay in, as far as their 


bordage extends: they are alſo to per form, when required, the office of Serjeant : they 


are to attend the Provoſt as a guard, when he brings any criminal before the © Out to. 
be tried, and like vile when any criminal is condemned or ſentenced 


5: they are (us on 
. — 
Sheriffs officers here) to aſſiſt the Provoſt, in ſeeing the criminal chrried to the place 


| © . 
vacre the fentence is to be executed upon him; aud are there to atten a, Until it b 


: preformed 


They had formerly another officer, called Advocate, Whoſe 0 aqmitta 


but [UC 
Advocate owning the cauſe (which by his oath he was not to do, unleſs he found tome 


probable ground of law and juſtice to go upon) the partics c: ncerned, or any trend of 
theirs, by letter of attorney, authorized, might plead | in the court, and urge what 11 latter 
of fact or law they had to make uſe of, in the cauſe ſo tried: and at that time it was 
very warmly urged, that a man able to plead his own Cat. ſe, without an Advocate, and 

en yet be conftrained by the court to have one, at an extraordinary ox CXNEnce to Own 


before any pleadings could be made, was a groſs abuſe, unjuſtly introduced in fa- 
_ only of fuch Advocates, for which there was no precedent, cither 1n the cuſtoms 


of Normandy, approbation, extent, or precent of aſſige, or in the records of that iſle ; 
but with equal propriety, it mult be obſerved, that no man, of him! elf, ſhould be 
allowed to introduce a cauſe into open court, without prev ious advice from ſome Pa. "ts 


tioner, who could beſt Know wheths it t was juſt a and equitabio or not. 


There are ſeveral len or manors in the iſland, wherein courts are kept relating to 


thoſe fiets ; ſome of which are in the King's hands, and ſome in particular perſons, who 


hold their fiets of the Crown ; there is one called the fief of St. Michael du Vale, which 


has a larger juriſdiction than all the reſt ; and may therefore deſetve a particular account 


to be given of it. 


This, in times of Popery, did belong to the Abbot of Mount St. Michael, but, upon 
the ſuppreſſion of all monaſteries, priories, aliens, and ſettling cheir lands, came into 


the King's hands, and fo his continued, The court is kept by a Scneſhall, and eleven 


Vavallors, and there belongs to the court three Provoſts, a Serjeant, a Greffier, or 
Clerk : they hold pleas of fuch cauſes as ariſe upon that fief, which is of large extent ; 


and, once in three years, they for merly 1 uſed (but now only once in ſeven or nine years) 


to 80 in a body to take a VIEW of the repairs and incroachments of the highways, through 
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ice was allowed | 
S As Were to:be tried - un 
the court; and no cauſe Was heard, in which ſuch. Advoci tc did not appear: 
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a good part of the iſland; and lay fines upon ſuch as they find faulty, either for want 
of repairing, or making incroachments; which fines are reported to the Court Royal, 
and by their authority levied to the King's uſe: the day they are taking ſuch view, 
they are entertained at the King's charge, and ſo is the Court Royal the next day, 


they are employed in reviewing the fines, and giving order for their being levied; 
in | thus 8 , the King 8 officers alſo attend the whole . 


The original of this cuſtom aroſe from the Abbor' 5 going once in three years, in ſo- 


lemn cavalcade, againſt which time (when Popery prevailed) the Court of the Fief of 


St. Michael went to ſee the ways put into good order, for the Abbot” 8 more convenient 
| paſſage with his Procelion.. 


This being looked upon as a very great relique of Popiſh r was s long ago, 


in a great meaſure, ſuppreſſed, by the Governor, in whoſe name and authority that 
proceſſion or riding | is made; ſeeing alſo, that he was commonly at more charges, on 
account of ſuch riding, than the fines came to; and, above all, that it was a ſuperſti- 

tious carrying of the Romiſh Hoſt, or Sacrament, about the iſland once in three years, 


that that riding made the ways prepared for; and, as the Pope had not kept poſſeſſion 


of a greater piece of ſuperſtition in that iſland, ſince the reformation ; and it was alſo 


' obſerved by the then Governor, about ſeventy years ago, (who oppoſed this ſort of 5 
proceſſion) that the ſeaſon of the year it was performed in, and all other circumſtances, 


clearly demonſtrated, that this ſuperſtitious riding was nothing but a preparing of the 


highways for the Feſte de Dieu, as the Roman Catholics call it. 


This Court of the Fief 4 st. Michael have Biete 1 entertainment, or dinner, at 


the King's charge, thoſe days they hold their chief , which is thrice a Fl: and 


ſo have other courts upon the King's fiefs. 


The Court Royal have allo their e provided at the King's expence, thoſe 


three days in the year that they hold their Chief Plaids; and whenever they paſs ſen- 
tence of death, corporal puniſhment, or perpetual baniſhment on any criminal. 


From the foregoing account given of the manner and times of the year in which their 
publick courts or terms are held, it plainly diſcovers they were not hit upon by chance, 


but (as thoſe in England) calculated with great wiſdom, and deſigned for the eaſe and 


convenience of the people, and their manner of living in the iſland ; and, indeed, were 


it not ſo, juſtice would loſe its name, and turn to oppreſſion. 


To 


Tx). 


Tc o theſe particulars of their Civil juriſdictions and laws in Guernſey, it may not be 


improper to ſubjoin this general view under tlie four following heads : 


I. The ancient cuſtom of Normandy, as it ſtood before the alienation of that durchy, 


in the time of King John, and was contained in an old book, called in the rolls of the 
Itinerant Judges (before ſpoken of) La Somme de Mangel, that is, Mangel's Ioſtitures. 


For, whatever changes have fince that time been introduced into the {ud cuſtom by 
French Kings or French Parliaments, they are now of no ſort of force, cither in Guern- 


ſey, Jerſey, or the other adjacent iſlands, ſubject and belonging to Great Bri tain. This 


law, and the Terrien Law, are to them, what the ſtatute law 15 in England. 


8 Manicipal and local uſages; - which are their underwritten and rraditionary laws, 


5 like the common law i in ä 


III. 8 ordinances, made by our Kings (ſuch as thoſe in King Henry 


VIlth, and Queen Elizabeth's time, &c.) or their Commiſſioners impowered thercto, 


7 under the Great Seal ; together with ſuch rules and orders as are, from time to time, 
tranſm itted to them from che Council Board, or his Majeſty” 8 Secretar. * of State, by their 


5 direction. 


IV. Precedents and former judgements, recorded} in the Rolls of the Court. Theſe 
laſt cannot, in ſo ſtrict and proper a ſenſe, be ſaid to be laws, as wanting the roval au- 


thority, without which nothing can be law; nevertheleſs, great regard is had to them 
in doubtful caſes. The ſame may be ſaid of ſuch political regulations, among them, as 


are male by the Court, or Aſſembly of the States, like thoſe ict forth DF: other bodies | 


corporate, | for the good of choſe ſocieties. 


THE KING's REVENUE CONSISTS OF THESE PARTICULARS. 


"The tithes of all corn and other grain, and (in many parts of the iſland) the campart, 
are due to the King. Firſt, the tenth ſheaf for tithe, and then the eleventh for cam— 
part. Theſe are by the Governor let out to ſeveral farmers, uſually from three years 
to three years, at ſuch rents as the Governor and they can beſt agree upon. The whole 

rent of all the ſeveral pariſhes may amount to ſomething more than 7000l. Tournois per 
ann. which is equal to about 500l. ſterling. 
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The chief rents, and other rents paid in corn, come to about ſix bundred and eight 


quarters and two buthiels of wheat, great meaſure; which, when corn is about ſeven 
pounds Tournois the quarter, as frequently it is, will come to about four thouſand two 
hundred and fixty PRO Tournois per ann. which is pretty equal to three hundred and 
four pounds ſterling ; fourteen livres, Guernſey money, making one pound. The 1 rents 
paid i in money come to about fixty-cight pounds — per ann. 


Touckles the cora tithes, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that it has been commonly 


8; reported, among the more ancient people of Guernſey, that in former times, (and even 


at preſent it is uſed in many places), the tiche and campart were left untied in ſheafs 


upon the ground, by the Proprietors of the field, who then gathered their own corn : 
but afterwards, ſor many inconveniences, it was agreed between the owners of the field 

and the owners of the tithes and camparts, that the labourers ſhould gather and tie up in 

ſheafs, and lay up in cocks, the whole corn; and then the proprietors of tithes and cam 


parts ſhould have but the eleventh and twelfth ſheaf : Since which time it has fo been 
uſed, and is ſo continued ; except only in the Clos du Vale, (where the greateſt devotion _ 


for the Abby then was), where they did, nevertheleſs, pay their tithes and camparts, as 
they do now, at the tenth and eleventh ſheafs. 


Corn here does not lie in the ground ſo long as in 2 England, being fown later and 0 


. reaped ſooner. 


A 
„ 


There a are baſides, the Iſles of Erma, Jathan, and Shon, and a large meadow, for- 


merly a great pond, but now dry, in the Vale pariſh, called the Grand Mareſque, and 
ſome ground in the Caſtle du Mareſque near the town, all which are uſually kept 
i by the Governor, in his own hands, for the feeding of his dcer, rabbits, horſes, and 
other cattle, for his own uſe ; upon which, as allo ſome other lands, no certain value 
can well be ſet. | 


Upon the whole, the Government i is generally eſtimated, as to its value there, at about 
one thouſand pounds e money per annum. 


Cones part of the revenue 1s upon things that come in uncertainly, and therefore can 
have no annual value fet upon them. Of this nature are the 7refiems paid upon all ſales 
of land, or rent upon any of the King's fiefs. The thirteenth part of the purchaſe 1s 
due, but the extremity is not taken ; but ſuch a reaſonable compoſition or part as may 
encourage purchaſers. 


The 
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ter to the Druids, the Miniſters of thoſe execrable rites. But the utter 


word that fignifies an oak; for they offered no ſacrifices, but whe! 


. 


4 
The ſame uncertainty is in the fines and amercements of the court, and all {or'c 
wrecks at ſea, the cuſtoms, anc orage, and tonnage upon all French veſlels. 


| 


OF THEIR RELIGION, CHURCUES, ECCLESIAST ICAI, JU RISDICTIONS, Ye. 


Theſe iſlanders, like their 8 urs on the Soden zent, were origi nally orcat Pagan 


Idolators; and there are {till to be ſeen in ſome parts of their iſtands the ruins of 0 d mo- 


numents of Paga niſm; particularly in Jerſey, where the ſuperſtition of the Druids pre- 


vailed to the higheſt degree of i ignorance and barbariſm; who crected altars, whereon fa- 
crifices w ere offered by them, not of beœaſts only, but of living: men alſo, as Cæſar, Taci- * 
tus, and other hiſtorians bear witneſs : and it may very jultly be obfery cd, that hs ſight. 

ok any remains of ſuch barbarous alters, which have lo often been beſmeared with ers 


man blood, ſhould particularly remind. thoſe among whom they {till ſubſiſt, of God's 
TITER orace and mercy, in ext loguifht ng to diabolic ul 2 fun 
1s Son. OO 5 


The Romans, though themſelves idolaters, yet, abhorring human ſacrifices, did all 


they could to put a {top to them, wherever they found them practited; giving no quar- 


abolithing of 
them was reſerved to be the glory and trium ph of C hriſtianity. 


Here It may not be unentertaining to make a . digreſſion, in order to give the 


reader ſome general idea of the Pagan kind of worſhip, pr actiſed among the original Gauls, 
as well as theſe [{landers. | 


\When the Romans made a cunguelt of the provinces of the Gals, they were, like 
the reſt of the world, involved in the abyls of idolatry. And am 1onofl other falſe Deities, 
the Gauls worſhipped Teuutanes, or Mercury, and bod an infinite number of petty Dei- 


ties, and particular Genii, for every county, city, or N on. Ther uſed to ſacrifice 


in woods, and had a mighty veneration for large old oe. The Druids were both the 

Miniſters of their religion and philoſophy ; they being © denominated from a Gre ck 

they had a branch of 

it in their hands; or from a Celtic word chat ſiguifies fociety, becaunte they lived in 
common, almoſt as Monks do. 


They attributed a wonderful virtue to the miſſeltoe, (from hence, very pr robably, 
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that old cuſtom, ſtill continges;: of hanging up the miſſeltoe buſh at Chriſtmas) which 
they ſearched for, and gathered with many ceremonies. 


| men Druids; ſome particularly in the Iſle of Sena, which was upon the coalt of Corucallia, 


at the fartheſt part of lower Bretagne ; who always continued virgins ; and who, it was 


believed, were endued with a peculiar ſpirit, that they could, by the power of their 
charms, flir up the ſea and winds, transform themſelves into any ſort of animals they 
| 1 fer into Ny, propheſy, and the like. 


The Gauls had alſo other Deities, whom they called Eubages; ; they were looked u pon 
to be very well ſkilled in the art of foretelling what was to come, by inſpecting the en- 
rails of victims, particularly human ones. A cuſtom like this I obſerved, of my own 
knowledge, within theſe twenty years, among ſome particular Negroes in America; 
with the difference only of inſpecting the entrails of poultry, eſpecially hens, at the fu- 
neral ceremony of any perſon, whom they ſuſpected were poiſoned, or came by their 


death unnaturally : A particular Negroe, called among them their Jumbee (or Prieſt) 
. attending their burials for ſuch 8 poles, 


The Gauls and other neighbouring idolaters fancied there was ſomething divine and 
awful in the obſcurity of thick foreſts, in the frightful horrors of ſubterranean caves, in 
the depths of the moſt hollow pits, in the height of tall trees and ſharp rocks, in birds, 

whoſe flights approached the heavens, in ſerpents that ſhunned the fight of men, and 

ſank themſelves under the earth. et ; 


* hey made their prayers in copices and buſhes, at the feet of rocks, at the brink of a 
fountain or pool, with many other extravagant idolatrous notions and forms of worſhip, ” 
too tedious any longer to dwell upon. 


By what means and methods, ſuch paganiſm and idolatry was firſt abolithed, and the 8 
Cbriſlian religion made its own way into the world; and, unaſſiſted by any ſecular power 


or intereſt, triumphed over all the oppoſition that was made againſt it: how it pleaſed 


the Divine Wiſdom and Providence at length totally to root out paganiſm, and reſcue 
chriſtianity from the cruelties of heathen perſecutions, which, for ſome ages, had pre- 


vailed, is not a taſk here intended; or, indeed, a ſubject applicable to this performance. 


It is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that the firſt providential ſtep towards 


the converſion of theſe iſlands, was the migration of great numbers of holy men, Biſhops, 
and Prieſts, and a pious laity, out of Great Britain into Armorica, flying from before 
the face of the prevailing Heathen Saxons. 


Cæſar, 


We have al ſo accounts of wo- 


© EI 
Cæfar, in N Commentari ies, ſays, that the antient Gauls gcnerally called all choſe 
cities, or places bordering upon the Ocean, Armorica ; but particularly, the lower parts 


of Normandy and Bretagne, as being ſituate almoſt entirely upon the ſea; and from 


whence alſo it is highly probable to imagine theſe Iflanders of Guernſey and Jerley Ori- 
ginally went over to ſettle. 


Among thoſe fagitives drove out of Britain by the cr velties of the Saxons, the moſt 


_ conſpicuous, as for the ſanctity of his life, ſo for the eminence of his character, was St. 


Sampſon, who had been a Metropolitan in Britain; but whether of York or Menevia, 


(now St. David — remains yet, after many learned enquiries for vouchers, wholly un- 


certain. 


That he was a Britiſh Archbiſhop; and carried the Pall with him into Armorica, 


certain, and confelled by all. 


vc reception there was likewiſe anſwerable to the rank he had held in his own _ 


coun: Ty, the ſee of Dol being conferred on him, and 1 in bis favour erected into a Metro- 


po! is. 


And W the ſame was of narrow extent, unequal to the dignity to Which it was 
now raiſe.!, great acceſſions were mide to it by the munificence of Princes. Theſe 
iſlands wer? then under the dominion and {ubjcction of the Kings of France, (as pre- 
viouſly teken notice of in the introductory paic of this hiſtory) who had lately embraced. 
Chriſtianity : And Childebert, ſon of Clovis, m. ade a gift of them (that is, of their ſpi- 


ritual juriſdiction) to this St. Sampſon, tor an augmentation to his mal! dioceſe. 


In thoſe days, notwithſtanding a did . Biſhops were eſta- 
bliſhed in every conſiderable city, yet paganiſm, long after, kept footing in many vil. 


lages and diſtant corners. The territory of Dol, particularly, continued to be ſo infected 
with it, that the remainder of St. Samplon' s life ſcarce ſufficed for the rooting it out; lo 


that he could not, on that account, give the attention, which he greatly wiſhed, to the 
care of theſe iſlands, which devolved on his ſucceſſor. But in remembrance of him, 
when the iſlands became Chriſtian, a parochial Church was built and dedicated to him 
in Guernſey, to this day called St. Sampſon's. He was a worthy Prelate, famous in his 
time: He ſubſcribed to the third Council of Paris, and ede to my author) ended 


his days about the year 56 5. 


Moſt 
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Moſt of the ſees in Armorica were then filled wich Britith Biſhops, who had accom- 
panied St. Sampſon in his flight: But in his own dioceſe and metropolitan dignity, he 
left his nephew, St. Maglotius (a Briton likewiſe) to ſucceed him. And this was he, 


whom it pleaſed God to make the happy inſtrument of be ingiug theſe iſlands, which {at 
in d: uknels and the lhadow of death, to the knowl: dee of wine . 


5 During the times of Popery, and before the reformation took place, no people what- 
ever Were more overcome with little low ſuper ws ions, than theſe iſlanders. 


In the time of Henry VIII. there, no more than here, the purity, in which we have 
now the happineſs to ſee the Proteſtant relig zion firmly eſtabliſhed, gained | but very little 
ground ; the minds of the people in general not being quire reconciled to the manner 
12 which that Prince and Cardinal Wolſcy firſt attempted to bring it about: which, 
he, was rather querrelling with the Pope, than with the Pope's religion; ſo that in bis 
reign things wer e left, as to the happy reformation, little better than he found them. 


In the reign of Edward VI. that glorious work proceeded more orderly and vizorouſly ; 
and the Engliſh liturgy (or as it was then more commonly called, the ſervice book) was 
et als over to thele iſlands, and uſed 1n all their churches. 


Vader Queen Mary, the maſs was there, as well as here, ſet up again, but chrou oh 
the nercy of God, the periecution did not rage ſo much in Jerſey as it did in Guernſey, | 
and other places. While that Queen made Smithficld bonfirxes to burn the moſt inno- 
cent Proteſtants in England, one Richard Aventy, though a Popiſh Prieſt in Terſ ey, 
was hanged for m1 arder, by ſentence of their royal court; which muſt ſeem an as a: of ex- 
traordinary reſolution! in that court, who condemned him againſt all who oppoſed, when 
i: is conſidered how great the power and credit of the Popith Ci-rgy were in that reign. 
But in Guernſey ſuch an inhuman deed was committed, by the influence of Roman Ca- 
tholick Power, as is hardly to be met with either in antient or modern martyrologles. 


A poor aged widow and her two daughters (whereof one, named Perrotine Maſſey, 
had married a Proteſtant Minifter, who was fled for the ſecurity of his own life) were 
condemned to be burnt for hereſy. The Miniſter's wife was big with child: When the 

me to the ſtake to ſuffer, her belly burſt, through the violence of the flames, and a 
3 ey boy iſſuing forth, fell gert'y on the faggots. The child was taken up, and carried 
to the Popiſh Magiſtrates; who ſent it back, ordering it to be thrown in with the mother. 
The cruel command was obeyed, and the innocent babe baptized 1 in fire. This, among 

many 
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many other like inſtances, muſt appea r a bl v0dy picture, indecd, of thote ir 


b 


on. It [1 oppoſttion 10 


upon us or Our poſterity, for ſuch an exertion not only in defence of our holy 
and the honour and true worſhip que to Almighty God, bus the 
wiſe owe to our Nang and country. 


I 7 rer! 


At the beginning of the reformation from Popery, ſoon aſter it became eſtabliſhed ; in 
- England ; and, likewiſe, all the time they lay under a preſbytery, many young gentle— 
men of this ifland and Jerſey, were ſent to ſtudy divinity among the Proteſtants in France. 


But there aroſe from that education, inconveniencies, which gave a tincture to the prin- 


ciples and opinions of thoſe youths, altogether inconſiſtent with thoſe of the church of 
England; to put an end to which, King Charles I. was humbly moved, by the States of 
both the iſlands, to permit ſome places, in one of our Univerſities here, in order to draw 
ſuch young ſtudents over hither, and by that means have their ſtudies put under a better 
direction; to which the King agreed: But it was pretty long after ſuch conſent, ere that 
circumſtance became eſtabliſhed ; which was effected by 1 Laud, ſoon aſter 


he got into power, and took all the churches under his particular care. It happencd that 


a very good eſtate, conſiſting of houſes in London, and lands in Buckinghamſhire, el⸗ 
cheated to the Crown : The Archbiſhop laid hold of that opportunity and obtained a 
grant from the King for the endowing of three fellowſhips in Oxford, (viz. one in each 
of the three colleges of Exeter, Jeſus, and Pembroke) for the Iſlands of Guernſey and 
Jerſey, to be held by them alternately, the alternation to proceed in this order, viz. 
That, to whichſoever of the two iſlands, the election of two fellows ſhould chance to 
fall firſt, (as it muſt of neceſſity be) the other iſland ſhould come in for the next two 


turns, and ſo on, in a continual rotation for ever. To thoſe three fellowſhips, there 


have been fince added five exhibitions, or ſcholarſhips, in Pembroke College, each of 
twelve pounds per annum, not altering as the former, bur ſo divided and proportioned 


betwixt the two iſlands, as that Jerſey, being the biggeſt, has three of thoſe ſcholarſhips 


allotted to — and Guernſey has only two. 


Theſe were given by Biſhop Morley, a pious public-ſpirited Prelate, upon his king 
into ſerious conſideration that the inhabitants of theſe iſlands have not thoſe advantages 


and encouragements for the education of their children, which others of his Majeſty's 


ſubjects do enjoy. 
H Thoſe 


Tue me Lives | 
CH 


f 0 
and what Proteſtants might expect to tecl the effects of, were it pol tb lc {or that relig! 
ever to obtain the upper hand or fu 1 elabliſhment again in this nat 
which, he deſerves not the name of a Proteſtant or Briton, who would! not 


checrfully | 
| ſtand forth with inflexible reſolution of heart and hand, ſhould public occation ever c: all 
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Thoſe endowments have naturally led the ſtudents from theſe Aland into the ſame 


principles, as thoſe of the Engliſh clergy. But the people of theſe iſlands ſeem to ob- 
ſerve, that when young gentlemen, ſo ſent over to Oxford, have attained to a capacity 
of ſerving their country, they have rather declined that ſervice, diſheartened at the ſmall- 
neſs of the preferment; and therefore chuſe to remain in England, hoping for ſomething 


better: By which means (as I have before hinted) French Refugees, generally get eſta- 


bliſhed in the livings among them; and the end of ſuch endowments is greatly fruſtrated ; 
nor can it be otherways, unlefs ways and means are found out to augment the value of 


| thoſe livings ; the | incomes of which, in that of Guernſey, I have previouſly taken no- 
tice of. 


I muſt not quit the preſent obſervations, wichout alficing to the reader this farther 


remark, that thoſe two points of religion and civil Government, about which moſt peo- 


ple are apt to break out into parties and factions, i in theſe iſlands never occaſion the leaſt 
variance or diſagreement among their inhabitants. 


Difſenters they have none ; ao whig Be” tory, or the more modern epithets of court 


3 country (intereſts abſolutely inſeparable, notwithſtanding the inconſiſtencies ſome 
folks would enforce, as to their different views;) theſe are names among them without 
ſignificancy, and applicable to nobody. For in their political ſentiments, they eſteem 
bim the beſt man, who approves himfelf the beſt ſubject to his Majeſty King George, 
his Royal Family, the Britiſh Conſtitution, and Government in general; and think 


themſelves happy under the mild auſp1 pices of his reign, erzoying fully, as they do, their 


own. privileges and immunities. 


In Guernſey the 3 18 at 3 1 of PO clergy, and, before the 1 ex- 


erciſed epiſcopal juriſdiction, delegated to him, as before obſerved, from the Biſhops 


of Cofitance. When epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed in the iſland a little after the reformation, 


and Dr. John de Sauſmares appointed Dean, it does not appear that he or his ſucceſſor 


had any commiſſion from the Biſhops of Wincheſter, (under whoſe dioceſe Queen Eli- 


zabeth had in 1568 put Guernley, &c.) And, indeed, the Deans of both the iſlands 


pretend, that their office carries with it all delegated juriſdiction, without any need of 


_ permiſſion or commiſſion from the Biſhop. However, the preſent Dean has a commiſ- 


ſion of official from the Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter; ſo that the clergy can have no pre- 
tence to diſobey him in all things lawful. | 85 


The Dean was originally nominated by the Governor, but upon the diſpute mentioned, 


6 


at the time Lord Hatton v Was Governor, the King declared, that he would. himſelf ap- 


point the Dean, as well as the other officers. But | in the ſucceeding Governor's patents, 
the ſame words that gave him power of naming the Dean, having been continued (by 
miſtake as 1 ſuppoſe) he has to this day preſented to that office. And, indeed, it ſeems 
very fit that it ſhould be ſo; fince, if the preſentation was to paſs the ſeals, the charge 
of it would cut very deep in the narrow income of the Dean; which does not amount 
Communibus Aunis, (if J have been rightly informed) to 20], ſterling; which perhaps, 


pays little more than the extraordinary expence he is at, on account of his office. It is 


true, the preſent Dean generally bas the chaplainſhip * of the iſland and garriſon, the 
revenue of which is fix ſhillings and eight pence per day, beſtowed on him by his Ma- 
jeſty, through the intereſt of the Governor: And it is greatly wiſhed by the people of 


Guernſey, that the Deanry and Chaplainſhip ſhould always go together, and both as 


' Vacancy happens, to an ſlander ; (as the Deanry is in Jerley) otherwiſe the large ex- 


pence of a ſuitable education, on the one fide, and the ſmallneſs of the preferment, on 


the other, will rather deter parents from ſending their children to our Univerſities, upon 
the ſlender proſpect of a pariſh, in that iſland. And the few that have been ſent there, 

within theſe thirty years, have been more with a view to get a pariſh in England, than 
to go to ſettle in that iſland. The Union, therefore, of theſe two places i in an iſlander, 


would tend very much to raiſe an emulation in their youth to ſtudy, in hopes ſome time 
or other to obtain them. At preſent there are but two pariſhes that have natives, the 
reft are foreigners, and no likelihood of any Guernſey men to ſucceed. The misfortune, 


it ſeems, is, that theſe foreigners mult either be Calviniſts or Preſbyters, both brought 
up in ignorance of, if not prejudice againſt, the eſtabliſhed church of England: whereby 
frequent diſputes ariſe between the Dean and them in Guernſey. In regard to the Cal- 
viniſts (of the two, much more agrecable to the inhabitants) it was caſy enough to get 
them ſixty or ſeventy years ago, when they flew from the perſecution in France, and 

were glad to find an Aſylum in a place where F rench is the common language. But 


now, no Proteſtant Miniſters come from thence, it is not to be expected, that any one 


from Holland or Switzerland, that can find a livelibood in his OWN country, will bury. 
himſelf in this iſland from his friends, and from any farther hopes of better preferment. 


The people of Guernſey obſerve, that this indeed ſuits very well with the latter gentle- 


men (the Preſbyter preachers,) who finding it extremely difficult to get a tolerable ſub- 
fiſtence any where elſe, readily catch at a pariſh there : and they ive had fuch ſucceſs 


that way, that fix out of the ten pariſhes are at preſent under the care of theſe gentlemen; 


* The Chaplain *;duty is to read prayers every day, and preach every Sunday ; ; ene viſiting the ſick, and 
burying the dead among the ſoldiers. 
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( 52 ) 
and hereafter the iſland muſt, probably, be obliged to TTY up with ſuch, or have no 
Miniſters at all, unleſs otherways rectified. 


The livings, as I have before remarked, are of ſmall value, and no gelt dilltrence. 


in the income. The pariſh of St. Sampſon is united to that of the Vale; and that of 


Torteval to the Foreſt ; whereby the number of Miniſters i is reduced to eight, and each 
has from fifty to ſeventy pounds a year. 


The law about dilapidations in England does not take place in Guernſey, but the 


incumbent is only obliged to keep the cover of his parſonage and the windows i in due ; 
reparation : : the pariſh is at the charge of the reſt. | 


All the churches i in the iſland are built with ſtone, and: are in better condition than 


many pariſhes of much greater value. The inhabitants, whatever they grudge to their 
rector, are ready enough to keep their churches in good repair; which is ſo far very 
commendable. There is nothing remarkable in them worth expreſs mention: T hoſe 
of St. Savieur, and St. Peter in the Wood, are reckoned the fineſt for architecture, the 
laſt eſpecially. That of the town will hold about four thouſand people, and is very 
often near filled on Sundays. In this church there are prayers every morning, (Catur- 
day excepted) and, ſince the beginning of laſt ſummer, three times a week, in the 
afternoon; and two ſermons in French on Sundays, and one in Engliſh for the garriſon, 


In the other churches there is but one ſermon « on Sundays, generally 1 in the afternoon, 


and no ſervice on week days. 


There is an order of Charles II. of the 24th of March, 1676, that cc br the 3 


edification of the people, prayers be conſtantly read, morning and evening, at the ca- 


nonical hours, in the church of St. Peter's Port: and the like penſion be allowed and 
paid to the rector, as was paid and allowed immediately before the ſettling of the 


liturgy,” But I doubt whether any thing was done upon that order :. at leaſt, it does 


not appear, that, ſo far as relates to the evening prayers, it was ever complied with. 


And what is done, as mentioned above, is by voluntary contribution; ; Wedneſday and 


Friday mornings excepted, when the rector himſelf officiates. 


When the PUNE in this iſland were built, they have no certain record ; but they 
have an account in manuſcript of their dedication, which carries great probability, and 
of which very old 1 copies are Preſerved 3 and are, as follows 3 | 
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K 33 ? 
St. Sampſon, the 224 of May, 1111. 


St. Michael of the Vale, the 29th of September, 1117. 


sr. MICHAEL'S, OR THE VALE CASTLE, GUERNSEY *, 


This caſtle ſtands in that part of the iſland called Vale, on an eminence near the ſea z 
it is of an irregular figure. The walls, which are garniſhed with a parapct, are defended 
by four round towers and a double ditch ; theſe walls are rudely built with rough ſtone , 


On a tower facing the weft are the remains of machicolations; ; this cower is ſhew n in 
| the View nearly over the little c cottage. 


The area Melle within the ww} is, by eſtimation, a nitle above an acre; in the 
center of this area a large portion of bare natural rock remains unclearcd : this, it 13 


faid, ſerved as a foundation for ſome elcvated building; at Preſent, how ever, there are 
no traces of any workmanſhip about it. 


The inſide is full of the ruins of dvelling-houſes dies to the walls, particularly on 
the welt, north, and eaſt ſides. The well is nearly oppoſite the chief entrance, which 
was the eaſternmoſt angle. Througb a gate with a circular arch, frengthened with a - 


| Port-cullis, the remains of w hich is {till viſible, fomewhat like another e entrance es 
on the weſtern ſide of the caſtle. | 


The origin of this caſtle is involved in the ſame obſcurity as that which envelopes. 
the other fortreſſes of theſe iſlands. It is however mentioned as carly as the year 1111. 

in MS. called la Dedicace, preſerved in the iſland recording the conſecration of their 
churches. | 


Remont Sauvage, Governor and Captain of the Callle, and pariſh of the Vale, being 
therein mentioned as attending the conſecration of the . ale Church. Mention is allo 
made of this caſtle by a popular poet, reciting a pirarical invaton, made in the year 


7 
4 


13725 by. one Evan of Wales, wherein it appears Edmund Roſſe Was the Governor of 
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the Caſtle, which is tiled The Powerful Caſtle of the Archangel at preſent it- is the 
* of the Sonn. 


This view mews the ſouth-weſt aſpect. 


THE VALE CHURCH, GUERNSEY. 


This church as appears from the following account of its conſecration, enratied from 


- the MS. tiled La Dedicace, did not belong to the Abbey of St. Michael, although it 
ſtood very near it, but was the property of the pariſhioners. As a building, it is ex- 
tremely ſingular, its tower as well as ſpire leſſening piramidically. Many of the remains 
of the foundation of the Abbey may be traced out, and the cottage here ſeen was once 
part of its building, though 1 it has at preſent very little appearance of its. former uſe. A 
Court is held here for the manor of St. Michael, of which Mr. Dobree, to whom it 

| belongs, Is Seneſchal. — 


- On tha (ail af September, 1117, on St. Michael's-day, the honourable perſons here- 
after mentioned were called together and aſſembled in form of holy devotion, namely, 


at the Abbey of Archangel, in the pariſh of the Vale, i in the holy iſland called Guernſey 

| the Bleſſed, for the buſineſs of conſecrating a certain Temple of God and cemetery, 
ns ſituated on the north fide of the chapel of the ſaid Abbey, which church and cemetery 
belong by right to the charitable inhabitants of the ſaid holy pariſh ; the honourable 
Alex- Le-Revengier, Biſhop of Conſtance; the Reverend Father Maſſis Remon, Abbot 

of the holy Mount of St. Michael; Remont Sauvage, Governor and Captain of the 


Caſtle and Pariſh of the Valley; Micalis de Beavoir; Honourable Sire Peter Cabaret, 
Curate of the Chapel; Rem. de Tombe; Honourable Dame Martine du Val, Abbeſſe 
de Can; Hon. Mich. Boutellier; Abbe de Blanchelande, brother Pinan le jeun ; Abbot 
of Rouen, brother of Francis; Tranche Montague, hermit in the land of Herm; Sire 


Brandin Herinton, Governor of the Iſle of Jerſey, called Port St. John; Bringet, his 


Leughtenant, Gentleman; Sire P. du Milbordage, Gentleman 0 Ant. de Rozell, 
Gentleman; Abraham de St. Owen, a noble Gentleman; — 


Jeilcen Brehardy, Gentleman, | Roland de Brelander, Gentleman, and other 
Matt. de St. Hellery, ditto, _ honourable perſons of the ſaid ifle ; 


Barachas de Handois, a noble Gentleman , The noble Sampſon J'Auneville, Gentleman 
Brambloide 
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Brambloide Hattone, Gentleman, 


Sire Martin Dialmone, ditto, 
Gautier Vinchelais, ditto, 
Sire Pierre Clairimont, ditto, 


Michel Philippes, Eſq. 
James de France, ditto, 
Robert de Guillart, ditto, 
_ Chriſtopher Blondel, ditto, 
Jean le Febure, ditto, 
> Nicolas Carite, ditto, 
Pierre de St. Per, Honoui rable, 
Perot Cocquerel, A 
Pierre le Gros, ditto, 
Robert Hallouvris, ditto, 
Hamon Copelle, ditto, 
Phillipin du Pre, ditto, 
Jean Bregeart, ditto, - 


Martin le Prevoſt, ditto, 


Julian Touſſaint, Merchant, 


John le Relle, ditto, 


John Martin, ditto, 

John Hamelin, ditto, 

Peter le Maiſtre, ditto, 
Oꝛzemond de Beaucamp, ditto, 
John Maingi, ditto, 

John Corneille, ditto, 

John le Coube, ditto, 

John Marche, ditto, 


8 


John De Cocagener, Merchant; and John Perreye, ditto; and other well-meaning and 
charitable perſons, from many places; of which the aforenamed made, each according 
to his abilities, great gifts and offerings to the ſaid holy place, in no ſmall number: 
all whom, the bells ringing, and the organs and other inſtruments ſounding, neal'd 
down, their hands join'd, and their bare knees to the ground, as well in the holy place 
as in the cemetery, all with moſt ardent devotion : then the Biſhop caus'd a ſeafaring 
boy to mount up upon the pinnacle of the temple, having a ſponge full of water and 


xr) 0 


William de Sanſmaree, ditto, 
Drouet le Marchant, ditto, 


Roland de Garis, 
Nion Beuveric, Eſq. 


Eſtienne Bequerel, Merchant, 
John le Miere, ditto, 
| Roland de St. Clair, ditto, 
Mu'artin Saleinon, ditto, 
William Agenor, ditto, 
John Giffard, ditto, 
John de la Riviere, ditto, 
John Beauvoir, ditto, 
John Falla, ditto, 
John Coulin, ditto, 


Roland Ahier, ditto, 
Gifre Henry, ditto, 


Noe! Emery, ditto, 
Gifré du Bat, ditto, 


Thomas Horpin, ditto, 
Ofte Grand Maiſon, ditto, 


Lucas Gehen, 


Jourdan Hurbel, 


_ Gifre Sauvarin, Merchant, 
Richard Robert, ditto, 


John Sarre, ditto, 


John Robin, ditto, 
Michel Viet, ditto. 


ou, 


1 


dil, who, at the command of the Pitop, ſqueez'd ont half the ſponge on the pinnacle, L 


and the other half on the cemetery; and then the Biſhop, opening his mouth, ſaid, 
c Parochial Temple, may God bleſs thee, and keep thee from all evil, and in his 
boly name I bleſs, dedicate, and conſecrate thee for the holy and ſacred ſervice and 
glory of God, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; and let 
ir bear the name of St. Michael, the Angel and Archangel, praying God that his holy 
and facred word may here be uttered purely and holyly, and the holy ſacraments be 
Taithfully adminiſtred, to the great ſafety and profit of the bodies and ſouls, as well of 
the paſtures as flocks, and all the people ſaid Amen. Praying, venerable and powerſul 
God, that all there, both males and females, requiring interment, ſhould he here in- 
ter'd, having the grace to riſe again at the end of the world in reſurrection to eternal 
life, and all the people ſaid Amen, recommending to God, and to all thoſe who may 
ucceed, that they ſee thou art augmented, maintained, and ſupported, with thy ſacred 


ornaments, praying God that he will protect and guard thee from lightening, thunder, 
_ tempeſt, hurricanes, and worldwinds, and other adverſities and enemies, viſible and 


inviſible, who may have ſworn ruin againſt thee and thy ornaments, and all the people 
ſaid Amen. This being ſaid, the cock was planted, as a teſtimony that a paſtor ought 
to watch over the ſafety of his flock, as a cock does over his hens; and on the pin- 

nacle was planted the filken enſign of the noble pennant of Remont Sauvage, with the 
_ ringing of bells, and great rejoicings, forty days and forty nights without ceaſing ; ; and 
all the Pei =_ glory to God. Amen. 


In a field no final FORE from this church are ſome Druidical remains, here tiled | 
Aulels; ny large” ſtones ſuppartes by others. 


sr. SAMPSON'S CHURCH, GUERNSEY. 
The Church of St. Sampſon ſtands ſomewhat leſs than two miles north of St. Peter's 
Port, the chief town in Guernſey, and near an arm of the ſea; which, at high water, 
cuts off or inſulates a great portion of land to the eaſtward, call'd the Vale, on which 
WAS formerly a monaſtery and a caſtle. An ancient manuſcript, called Dedicace, 


_ preſerved in the iſland, recording the forms us'd, and the chief perſons preſent, at the 
conſecration of all its REFER, ms 
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St. Sampſon? 5 Church was built at the command of It Anthony le Suſan, Biſhop o of 


Colitance, and by him conſecrated anno 1111. As this MS. not only gives an account 


of the form uſed here in conſecrations, and alſo exhibits a liſt of the principal familics 
of this diſtrict, the whole reſpecting this pariſh is tranſlated and here annexed: Many 


8 copies of the Dedicace are extant in the iſland. 


St. Sampſon, i in the year 1111, 22d of May, at the requeſt and n of Claude 


| Panthon, Hermit in the Iſles of Herm and Serq, and his holy brethren, and under the 


heigh Prince Julian Dupracle, Governor and Lord of the Iflands, and conſequently 


of the pariſhioners of the pariſh of St. Sampſon. Theſe principal Superiors, to wit, Sire 
Richard Deauneville, a gentleman of rank and family, Governor of the ſaid pariſh ; 
Edward Du Pre, his Lieutenant; R. Capelle; P. Bregeart; M. Nicholas; P. le Petit; 
S. le Gros; Re. Hallouvris ; R. Hallouvris ; M. du Port; J. Selle; P. Selle; M. le 
Gobtel; P. Nicholle; J. Griſlaine; J. le Gobey; J. le Savage; Ef. Genas; Ro. du 
Moitie; G. Beauvery; M. de la Lande; J. Effard; M. Blondel ; P. des Ras; Ela 


Pere Th. Cartiers; P. Jehan; Sam. Teftre ; J. Jeſte; who having all appear'd at the 
requeſt of the aforeſaid Reverend Father and of Anthony le Suſan, Biſhop of Coũtance, 


in order to conſecrate a certain temple and burying- ground, belonging to the pa- 
riſhioners of the ſaid pariſh church of St. Sampſon, built by the ſea-ſide. At the word 


and at the command of the ſaid Biſhop, the people kneeling down, and their hands be- 


ing ie! in great devotion, the mob [aid 


he Temple of the Lord, may God bleſs thee ; may he guard and defend thee with 
his infinite power, in his name I bleſs thee, to be appropriated to thy moſt worthy 


praiſe, for the preaching his moſt holy word, and 1 the hearers comprehend | the 
hangs there ſpoken, N 


« In the name of the Father, of the Son. and of the Holy Ghoſt, highs ſhalſt bear 
the name of St. Sampſon D'Auneville, fon of the ſaid Richard, in the faid pariſh ; 


praying that this benediction may remain on thee and thy cemetery, and that thoſe in- 
| terred in thee and thy cemetery may riſe on the laſt day to a bleſſed reſurrection.“ Then 


they erected the noble enfign, figured and armorially adorn'd with three doves, theſe 


belonging to the ſaid noble D'Auneville ; then every one gave glory, honour and praile 
to the Lord Jeſus. Amen. 


This e in many of its parts, retains evident marks 5 great antiquity, although 


it has at different times been much repaired. 
| | 1 . The 


TB 4 


The View here given own, not only the —— but alſo the north-weſt ages of 
the Caſtle of St. Michael 1 in the Vale“. 


St. Philip Y Free the I 6th of | December, I 139, 


e 


St. Sav viour's, the zoth of ys 1154s 
St. Margaret of the Foreſt, the : of September, 1163. 
St. peter of the Wood, the aj of June, 0 

: St. Martin, the 4th of February, 1199. 


Our Lady of Deliverance of the Caſtle, the 2 5th of Aug, 1203 3. 


8. Andreu, the uſt of Oober, 1284. 
= St. Peter at St, Peter's Port, the iſt of Auguſt I 312. 


This and enjoys a peculiar bleſſing, which few other places can hank. namely, that 
| there are no ſectaries among them, but all are united in the ſervice of the Church of 
England. This ſervice was not introduced till the time of King Charles II. though 
Queen Elizabeth had ordered, that it ſhould be uſed in all pariſhes, the town excepted ; 
| where liberty was given to have the ſervice in the Preſbyterian way. But this liberty 
for the town drew in all the reſt to the eſtabliſhed religion.—-Whoever will know more 
about this, may conſult Mr. Falle 8 Hiſtory of Jerſey, or Dr. Heylin 8 Survey. 


1 have mentioned above, one of the 8 why 8 diſputes 8 "TRI 
the Dean and his Clergy ; I ſhall now mention another, and that a very material one, 
: ariſing from the want of Canons in that iſland ; for though, as to the eſtabliſhment of 
the Liturgy, they are bound by poſitive orders of Council, yet, as to the execution of 
eccleſiaſtical laws, they have no ſettled rule to go by. This defect has been often felt 
and complained of, and ſeveral attempts have been made to remedy it; particularly in 
the year 1700, when Sir Peter Meaux, then Biſhop of Wincheſter, was very earneſt to 
introduce a body of : Prevy much the lame with the Iſland of 2 and which 


* Grote 


the 


2 


E 

the Royal Court approved of, with ſome ſight variations; ; but an unhappy difference 
ſubſiſting then, and for ſeveral years after, between their Royal Court and the Clergy, 
that good deſign fell to the ground. Indications of revival have lately been given, and 


it is hoped it will orte or other be put in execution ; as a much better (ampers it 
not perfect amity, ſubũſts at preſent between the two Courts. 


' OF THE CONVENTION OF THEIR STATES. 


This Convention of their States, both in Guernſey and Jerſey, is moſtly the ſame in 


points of buſineſs, manner, and ceremony of convening them together; and is properly 
a general Council of the Iſland, wherein every inhabitant 18 ſuppoſed to be preſent, 


either perſonally, or by a gy 


This is an honour, which for many ages paſt they have been in poſſeſſion of; the 
Crown having never refuſed to receive deputations and addrefles from either of thoſe 
iſlands in the n name e of their Statcs. - 


It is . of the 3 or Court of Juſtice, as the firſt | and nobleſt body; of 
the Clergy, as the ſecond; and of the Conſtables, as the repreſentatives of their different f 


pariſhes; by whoſe votes thoſe communities are bound and concluded. 


This 3 be held but 2 conſent of the Borerpör, or his Lieutenant, 


who have a negative voice therein. — The Bailiff, or his Lieutenant, is the ſtanding Pro- 
locutor in the Aſſemblies, and Every member preſent has freedom of 1 peech 1 in 1 offering 


his ſentiments. 


No States can hs held without ſeven of cach Lads. , at the leaſt; and in caſe of abſence, 


he whoſe excuſe is not allowed, is liable to be fined, at the diſcretion of the members 


preſent: 


It is indifferent at whoſe motion this Convention is called; whether at the Governor's, 
when he would propoſe any thing for the King's ſervice ; or, at the Magiftrates', when 
any particular intereſt of the iſland requires ſuch a public mecting or contultation : but 
a mutual agreement is neceſſary, and muſt be among them, for this Ar purpoſe 
and then a day being fixed for convening together, the proper officers of the Court 


ſummon the members; and upon any public exigency of affairs, their Governor very 


12 1 rarely 


{@) 


7 rarely denies bis concurrence, or puts a negative voice upon their deliberations ; unleſs 
there 1 Is Ty good. Wan to refuſe his conſent. 


The -reatbulibeſs of theſe meetings, is the raiſing of money to fupply public occaſions; 
and they hold it a received maxim, that no levies can be made upon the inhabitants, 
unleſs agreed to by their repreſentatives afſembled in Common Council. Nor have the 
States any power, of themſelves, to create or impoſe new ſubſidies, but only upon ex- 
traordinary emergencies, when the ſafety and immediate defence of the iſland requires. 
it; or, application muſt be made to the King, by perſons nominated by the States, and 
ſent over at the public charge, to obtain his Majeſty's royal permiſſion, to levy what they 
Judge ſufficient for thoſe purpoſes, by fixed and equi Proper, according to ancient 


Among other buſineſs tranſacted by their States, accounts of public receipts and ex- 
pences are ſtated and audited. Public works propoſed to be done for the common 
benefit, are maturely weighed and conſidered. Deputies are appointed to bring over 
to England humble addreſſes and memorials to his Majeſty and his Privy Council; and, 
in general, to ſolicit the affairs of the iſland —Ordinances againſt profaners of the Lord's 
day, blaſphemers of God's holy name, common {wearers and drunkards, and other 
riotous and diſorderly perſons, are enacted under proper penalties; and, in a word, all 

other matters are tranſacted therein, as are moſt conducive to preſerve the honour and 
: reverence due to God and holy things; the fidelity and obedience they owe to his Ma- 
jeſty, and thoſe who act under his authority; the peace, tranquillity, welfare, and hap- 
pineſs of the whole iſland.—For the preſervation of which, and to anſwer the other 
purpoſes, thus pointed to, their Magiſtrates deem it prudential to take the advice and 
_ counſel of the States,. wiſely conſidering that their concurrence muſt naturally add force 
and vigour to the like ſanctions. 


THE CHAPEL OF NOSTRE DAME DES PAS, GUERNSEY *: 


Or, in Engliſh, of our Lady of the Steps; ſtands on a rock about a quarter of a mile 
ſouth of the town of St. Helliers. It takes its appellation from an apparition of the Vir- 
gin Mary to ſome pious prieſt, whoſe name is now forgotten: the point of the footſteps 
are, as it is related, marked in the rock, which, that it might not incommode her feet, 


* Groſe, 


became 


tm) 
became ſoft as dough. A ſimilar miracle is ſaid to have happened at F eſchamp, in 


Normandy; where the holy Virgin aſcended the high hill which overlooks the town and- 
harbour, leaving the impreſſion of her feet in divers rocks aud ſtones. 


The age of this building is not known, nor has tradition. pref. rved the name of ies 
founder, any more than the date or particulars of the miracles, which probably gave 
cauſe to its erection. It has, however, ſeeming marks of great antiquity, and, in July 
1776, when this view was taken, it was uſed as a ſtorchoule. 


Of the particular Phrvitzcts enjoy ed by the Inbabitants of Gonnnry as wel} 
as JE RSEY, and the other e ng Iſles, belonging and ſubjeet to EXGLAND. 


By the grace and favour of our Kings of England, -ntticntarty foo the time of King 


John, theſe iſlands enjoy many valuable and uncommon privileges; and the motives 
aſſigned for granting them, are, 


5, It, To 3 loyalty and fidelity to the Crown of England; which the inha- 
bitants of them valued themſelves in having merited by their good and faithful ſervices. 


: 2dly, To engage them to be loyal and faichful ſtill; inaſmuch, as they cannot (witl- 
out high ingratitude) have any temptations, whilſt they enjoy ſuch privileges, to even 
wiſh for a change, or even ſeparation from the Britiſh. dominions. 


2dly, To better their condition ; conſidering the real diſadvantages they labour under, 
from their ſituation ; ſurrounded, as it were, by France, and expoſed to new attacks 
and alarms, from every incident, that may at any time occaſion a war between England 
and France ; which muſt, of conſequence, require the higheſt encouragement, to keep 
in heart any people lo circumſtanced. 


They claim the original of their preſent liberties and franchiſes from the conſtitutions 
of King John; which all ſucceeding Kings have greatly enlarged and extended; and 
ſeem to have vied with each other, who ſhould moſt teſtify their approbation of the 
conduct * of theſe . by additional Favours. 


To enumerate their ſeveral charters, and dwell upon every minute ciccumſtance 
therein contained would be tedious, 


2 : | In 
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C08 
In general, by all former as well as preſent grants to them, they always have been 
and ſtill are declared to be a free people, ſubject to no authority, but what emanates 
directly and immediately ſrom the Crown of England. Univerſally throughout the 
. King's dominions and territories, they are declared to be a free people, who ſhall not 
be treated as foreigners and aliens, but as native Engliſhmen : : and this alone includes 


many points of great moment and importance to . in cheir commerce and 
| otherwiſe. 


Ge Elizabeth 9 diſtinguiſhed them, and aka; on their ſtate and con- 
- dition as deſerving, In ſingular manner, her royal regard and conſideration. 


Their exemption from parliamentary aids, they eſteem not ſo properly a grant or 
= privilege, as a natural and neceffary conſequence of their being a Peculiar of the Crown; 
_ agreeable to the obſervation of that great lawyer, Coke, in his Inſtitutes, part IV. cap. 70. 
wherein he declares, that “ the King's writ runneth not into theſe ifles ;”: the like ex- 
ception belonging to them all. For AN alſo another eminent perſon (ſuppoſed to be 
Lord Chief Juſtice Hale) in the Hiſtory and Analyſis of the common Law of England, | 
- publiſhed anno 17 13, chap. 9, gives theſe two reaſons, 


« Firſt, becauſe, fays he, the Coin there (in thoſe illandz) and thoſe here, (at 
Weſtminſter) 80 not by the ſame rule, method, or order of law, 


1 66 1 becauſe thoſe illands, though they are a parcel of the dominion of the 
5 85 Crown of England, yet they are not parcel of the realm of England, nor, indeed, ever 
were : but were anciently parcel of the dutchy of Normandy, and are thoſe remains 
thereof, which all the power of the crown and kingdom of France have not been able 
to wreſt from England, „„ 


But though the King's writ runneth not into thoſe iſles, the ſame great lawyer ob— 

_ ſerves, from the before- mentioned record, that his Majeſly's commiſſion under the great 
ſeal doth, in particular inſtances and urgent emergencies. And Commiſſioners, on ſuch 
occaſions, being ſo appointed, and ſent over, though their arrival there ſuſpends the 
ordinary forms x juſtice, yet they can in no caſe, concerning life, liberty, or eſtate, 
determine any thing contrary to the advice of the Jurats, who are to fit and make con- 
zunctive records of their proceedings with them. And, laſtly, ſuch Commiſſioners muſt 

allo judge according to the laws and cuſtoms of the iſle. | 
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Acts of Parliament do not bind theſe iſlanders, unleſs they are ſpecially named, 


And when ſuch acts are to be notified to them, they go over, accompanied with am order 
of Council, to give them ſanction and currency there. 


In every charter from Edward IV. inclufive, and ſueceſſively downwards, theſe iſland; 


have had privileges of an extraordinary nature granted in their favour; none more ex- 


tenſive, or does more honour to them, than that i in Queen Elizabeth's reign; of whicli 


Mr. Cambden and Dr. Heylin have taken great notice. Mr. Selden (with re gard te 
ſome particular privileges recited in that charter), urges it as an argument to Lipper: : 
his hypotheſis of the King of England's dominions over the narrow ſcas. And in taking 
notice of the iſland of Jerſey, which will cloſe this Fliſtorical Account, I ſhall oive the 
reader, „ for the fingularity of it, a literal tranſlation of that charter 


Before I enter upon the real importance of Guernſey, and the other iſlands, to tho 


Engliſn nation (more particularly in times of war), and give a general view of the fruit- 
lels attempts frequently made by the French, for many agcs paſt, in order to have 

regained them, —!I ſhall beg leave to inlect the following remarkable ſtory, recorded | in 

— Guernſey, with all! its circumſtances, as undoubted . Cts, 


In this iſland; on the 29th of December, 1672, an extraordinary accident happened 
at Caſtle Cornet, occaſioned entirely (from all the inhabitants were ever able to find out) 


by thunder and lightening; wherein a remarkable inſtance of divine judgement, at.- 
| tended with uncommon marks of mercy to thoſe who eſcaped periſhing in the midſt of 


the cataſtrophe, was eminently manifeſted, agreeable to the following narration, offer on 
to the reader's notice, from the moſt authentic account, of the blowing up of the 


: magazine of the above- mentioned caſtle, Viz. 


83 it muſt be . is an invincible place, ſituated upon an inacceſ- 
ſible rock, having little or no avenues to it. In the time of the grand rebellion, it held 
out a tedious long ſiege, yet was never taken, although aflaulted with the utmoſt vigour, 
two ſeveral times, by Oliver's forces, when the ſoldiers in it were moſt of them ſick 
with the ſcurvy : but after all attempts to have taken it proved ineffectual, and in which 


great numbers were ſlain, the gallant cavaliers who defended this impregnable forircts, 
- withſtood the enemy with the braveſt intrepidity, aud underwent many hardſhips, until 


their proviſions were wholly ſpent ; when they were forced to ſurrender upon honour-. 
able terms; not before they had obtained 1 599). ſterling, to ſecure themſelves, WHEN 
marched out, from far ther diſtreſs, by C romwell's party, | 


T hits 


( 44 ) 
This caſtle ſtands before the town and harbour eaſt by ſouth, and commands all the 
road and avenues in that part of the iſland, where the channel is very narrow and dan 
gerous. In this caſtle, the Governors uſually made their reſidence; and received the 
__xeſ[petts of all Captains, Commanders, and Maſters of ſhips, before they went into the 


ivand. It is ſurrounded by the ſea, and is never dry, but at the ebb of ſpring tides; ;: 
ns diſtance from the iſland | 15 not halt a mile. 


On Sunday 193 about twelve o'clock, the day above mentioned, the magazine of 

this caſtle was blown up, with the powder in it, by thunder and lightning. The night 
was very ſtormy and tempeſtuous, and the wind blew hard at ſouth-weſt, to which alpect 
the door of the magazine exactly fronted ; ; and the thunder bolt or clap which accom- 
panied this dreadful calamity, was heard to come circling. (or as it were ſerpentining) 
over the platform, from the ſouth-weſt. In an inſtant of time, not only the whole ma- 
gazine was blown up in the air, but alſo all the houſes and lodgings of the caſtle ; par- 
ticularly ſome fair and beautiful buildings, that had juſt before been erected at a great ex- 
ence, under the care and direction of the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Hatton, 
their then Governor, who was at the ſame time within the buildings of the caſtle ; all 


which buildings were, with many others, reduced to a confuſed heap of ſtones, and . 
ſeveral F buried 3 in 2 the ruins. 


1 1 pant of che alle, 1 a place called the New Buildings, was killed, by 
this accident, the Right Honourable the Lady Dowager Hatton, by the fall of the ceil- 
jag of her chamber, which fell i in four pieces, one of them UPON” her breaſt, and killed 

her on the (pot. 


The Right Honcantble the Lady Hatton, mike to , the 8 and 1 to the 
- Right Honourable the Earl of Thanet, was likewiſe deſtroyed in the following manner: 
Her Ladyſhip being greatly terrified at the thunder and lightning, infiſted (before the 
magazine blew up) upon being removed from the chamber ſhe was in, to the nurſery, 
where having cauſed her woman to come alſo to be with her, in order to have joined 
in prayer, in a few minutes after, that noble lady-and her woman fell a ſacrifice, by one 


corner of the nurſery | room falling in upon them; and were the next morning both 
found dead. 


In the ſame room was alſo killed a dry nurſe, who was found dead, having my Lord's 
ſecond daughter faſt in her arms, holding a ſmall filver cup in her hands, which ſhe 
uſually playes with, which was all rimpled and bruiſed, yet the young lady did not re- 


ceive 
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celve the leaſt hurt. This nurſe had likewiſe one of her hands fixed upon tae cradle, 
in which lay my! ord's youngeſt daughter, and the cradle almoſt filled with rubbiſh, 
yet the child received no fort of N Beſides theſe, once IEnſign Covert; Mr. 
William Prole, the Lord Hatton's Steward; and a conſiderable number of other perſons, 
were all deſtroyed by the ſame accident. „ 


Having given this account of thoſe who periſhed, I hall briefly mention ſome of 
thoſe alſo who eſcaped, and were "MON miraculouſly bret ery Bark in chis extraordinary and 
UNCOMMON diſaſter, 


Firſt, The Right Honourable the Lord Viſcouri e their Govetian, who, at 
that time, h d bis apartment in a very neat convenient houfe, which his Lordſhip ha 
built him, about two years before this affair happened. This houſe ſtood north by caſt. 
from the magazine, and very near it. —His Lordſhip, at the time it blew up, Was falt 
in ſleep, and was actually, by the exploſion, carried away in his bed upon the bat. le- 
ments of a wall which was battered by the ſea, between rugged precipices, juft adjoin- 
ing to his houſe; and was not awaked, but by a ſhower of hail that fell upon his face, 
and made him ſenfible where he was. This, no doubt, muſt appear very extraordinary, 
but 1s averred to be fact. A moſt miraculous prelervation, indeed, inaſmuch, as that 
the houſe, wherein his Lordſhip was ſo taken away, was razed to the very ground, 
nothing of it being left ſtanding but the door caſe. From thoſe battlements on the 
wall, his Lordſhip was conveyed by two blacks, (who among other ſervants attended 
him) to the guard room of the caſtle, under the deepeſt affliction, to know whether 
his Lady had apes, or what was become of her, offering a thouſand pounds to whom- 
ſoever ſhould bring her alive to him, but no news could be learned of her Ladyſhip” 8 
fate, until it was clear day; ; when ſhe was found cruſhed to death , in the manner before 
related. 


Under his Lordſhip's apartments was a chamber belonging to the Lieutenant of his 
company of foot, who, by the violence of the ſhock was carried out of his room, part 
of which fell in, and be was tumbled in a very extraordinary manner, into an entry on 
the ground floor, but received no manner of hurt. 


At the upper buildings of the caſtle, were ſeveral apartments, and people in them 
all, particularly the Lord Hatton's two ſiſters; (one of whom I imagine to have been 
che late Counteſs of Nottingham) the Enſign of my Lord's company, and his wife; 
with ſeveral other perſons, —Upon my Lord's two fitters fell, or rather glanced, a beam, 

K bs both 
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both end of which happened to be between them, in 1 ſuch a manner, that although. 
they were both together, befoxe it fell in, yet they could not, afterwards, get at each 


other ; ; but were pulled out of the room through a hole, made on purpoſe in a partition 


wall, and neither of them received any ſenfible hurt; nor did any others in thoſe apart- 


ments receive any harm, notwithſtanding ſeveral of the rooms fell i in, wherein many of 


them, at that time, were faſt in ſleep; and ſome of the floors were in heaps oe lb. 
about them, as 8288 lay in their beds. i e 1 * 


From this ar a melanchoty narration, id the many ſimilar accidents which ſo 


W happen i in different parts and places, if not within our ſight, at leaſt within 
our knowledge, how exceedingly ought we to ſtand alarmed, and ſeriouſly to contem- 
plate the indiſpenſible neceſſity we are under, to paſs our lives and converſation in 


ſuch a manner as not wilfully to offend the great and powerful Ruler of the Univerſe? 


the mighty Jehovah ! Whoſe awful nod could command the ſtupendous fabrick of 


this terreſtrial globe to be cruſhed into the minuteſt atoms, and thrown 1 into its original 


: chaos, in a moment” "E ſpace of time. - 


Bp the ſame Almighty Power, are the whole race of mankind, in every ſpot of the 


creation, alike liable to be cut off in an inſtant, or miraculouſly preſerved (as we very 
lately have been, in London, Northampton, and many other parts of this kingdom) 
. by che ſame omnipotent hand, in the midſt of our Plenſures and worldly purſuits. 


A momentary ſhock like this, I ſay, may, for aught we otherwiſe know, ſooner or 


later, prove our lot, whenever the evitable fate of our impieties will no longer ſuffer the 
divine juſtice to be patient. Whenever an incenſed Deity ſhould ſo determine it either 
by thunder, lightning, earthquake, (O! ſhuddering dreadful thought !) or any other 


intervention of his finger only being ſtretched out to take vengeance or denounce judge- 


ment on the daring vices of a wicked multitude ; too many of whom, from the convic- 


tion of hourly experience, are not to be won by the moſt pathetic admonitions from 


our pulpits; : the examples of good men; the mildneſs and lenity of our Government: 


nor, in a word, intimidated from their deſperate enterpriſes (robberies, murder, forgeries, 
and what not) by the terror of puniſhment or offended laws. 


The reader (according to the date of time this Hiſtorical Account is now carrying 
on from the preſs) will readily conceive, I am more than ordinarily ſtruck with ſome 
very late wicked examples of murders, robberies, and forgeries, of a moſt uncommon 
nature; which, if not ſpeedily prevented, by ſome new and rigorous laws, or the more 
eligible method of ſome kind of patrolling, in proper bodies well armed, for the ſecu- 

rity 
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nity of ſober perſons in this great capital, I, in the winter ſeaſon of the year ; theſe arr 
cious villains, who thus intelt cyery part of our city and ſuburbs, will, Hor or lis 


grow (if poſſible) in a higher degree deſperate ; and our Government, it is to be 8 
will find great diſſiculty in ſtopping their barbarous Progreſs and ſucceſs. 


4 
(3 


Now to retume the amiquities of che Cadle * 2 


When. this caſtle * was ; conſtructed is not recorded in any hiſtory I have been able to 
meet with, Trageteon makes Robert Courthoſe the founder of all the caſtles in this 
and the neighbouring iſtands; be this as it may, little of his work remains in the build- 
ing before us. The large tower being demoliſh-d by the dreadful ac cident above men- 
tioned, in the reigu of Edward I. the French invaded Gu jernſey and took Caſtle Cornet k 2 
which was in want of provition and ammunition. The invaders were repulſed and the 
caſtle rutaken by the inhabitants. On King Edward III.'s aſſuming the title of King 
of France, it was again taken by one Marceus, a Frenchman, and held for tnree years. 
Anno 1372, the iſland is ſaid to have becn ravaged by one Evans, a Welſh piratc. 
An ancient poem, relating chis invaſion, is ſtill preſerved in this iſland, but is filert 
with reſpect to the caſtle. At the Revelution a regiment was quartered in theſe iſlands : 
part of which poſſeſſed the caſtle; but by the contrivance of the Magiſtrates of St. Peter” 8 
port, and the defection of ſome of the Proteſtant olticcrs, the op part ol the garri- 
ſon was diſarmed. This view was drawn 1 in 17 8. 


2 Sante, marked plate II. thews the welt ide of the fortreſs. 


THE MARSH CASTLE, GUERNSEY +. 


The Marſh Caſtle ſtands about a mile north of the town of St. Peter's Port, in a low, 
marſhy ſpot, from whence it takes its denomination. The inhabitants can give no ſort 
of account of the builder, nor time of erection. From the ſingularity of its conſtruction 
it ſeems of Daniſh origin, being of an oval figure, without any contrivance or projection 
for flanks; a circumſtance rarely, if ever, omitted i in Norman fortifications: .it is beſides 
commanded from an eminence on the welt, 


This caſtle conſiſts of three parts or areas, one within the other, the outermoſt de- 


Groſe. + Ibid, 
K 2 : tended 


C8. ): 

Tended by a wall with a parapet ; : the ſecond by a ditch and wall ; and round the th ird, 

or keep, is alſo a kind of ditch, and in the centre the natural rock. No traces of any 
bulldipg are to be ſeen; the walls are about ten feet high, moderately thick, and built 
with very rough coarſe ſtones, and roughly laid with morter; the area they incloſe is 


about two acres; they are at preſent almoſt covered with ivy. The entrances are on the 
North and ſouth tides, but this view gives 5 ſouthern aſpeRt.. 


Some ReManxs « on 'he IMPORTANCE of Genn teikr, and the other Iſlands on 
the Coaſt of France, belonging to the Britiſh Dominions ; with a 5 View of 
_ the Dangers they have an. been expoſed to yt the F rench. 


"Whoever confalers the natural 0 of the French, their thirſt of power, the large 
ſtrides they have frequently made towards the attainment of univerſal dominion; and 
the extravagant attempts to aggrandize their nation by new acquiſitions, muſt 1magine 
that it certainly could not (nor very probably at this time cannot) but be an eye-ſore to 
them, to have theſe iſlands within their ſight, and not within their power: to ſee them, 
at leaſt, in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh nation, ſo ſtrong in ſhipping, and fo likely, 
by the opportunity of theſe places, ro annoy their trade. For if we look upon them in 
their ſituation, we (hall find them ſeated, as it were e purpoſely, for the command and 
empire of the ocean. 


Theſe lands are ſituated i in the chief trade of all 68 Ho the eaſtern parts unto. 
the-weſt, and in the middle way between Ss. Malo's and the river Seine, the principal 

traffick of the Normans and Pariſians. At St. Malo's, as at a common emporium, do the 
merchants of Spain and Paris barter their commodities. The Pariſians make both their 

paſſage and return by theſe iſles, nor can they do it otherways ; which (in time of war) 

if well aided by a ſmall force from the Britiſh navy, would quickly bring that intercourſe : 

to e and conſequently diſtreſs the French to the higheſt degree. 


T TY Ie of Daily (who was Governor of Guernſey in the reign of King Charles the 
Firſt), conceived ſuch a courſe, of all others, to be the fitteſt and moſt eligible for the 
impoveriſhing, if not undoing, of the French ; and he accordingly made propoſition, 
by his letters, to the Privy Council, that a ſquadron of eight ſhips, of different rates, 
might be uſefully employed about theſe iſlands, for that purpoſe. This advice of Lord 


Danby's was propoſed to the King and Council, much about the time they had ſent over 
2 the 
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the Duke of Buckingham, with a ny” fleet and army, to the relief of Roche! : : and 
they landed in che lile of Rhee ; which fo provok<d the French, that they threatened to 
revenge the affront, by a deſcent the next year in Guernſey and Jeriey : but that de ſign 


being diſcovered, the E Earl of Danby was ſent over, with proper torce and tupplics, to 
Guer nley, in order to N any attempt of that kind. 


'The regard his Majeſty King e Firſt and his Council profeſſed for the ſafety 
and welfare of Guernſey, and the other iflands, will appear manifeſt, from a letter ſent 

over by the Right Hon. the Lord Conway, one of the Secrctarics of State, N hich if find 
| as folloys : . 1 


nuf , Age 12 1627 
To my very loving fri ends, the Baill F and a Jura 5 of the Ile of Guer ale V3 


-» 


ec YOUR petition to his M8 ajz ty, ſent by the bearer, was > wid received, and 
your affection, therein expreſſed to his Majclty's ſervice, and your own ſafety, com- 

mended. The dangers that ſeem to threaten theſe iſlands, have been. taken into due 
conſideration, and arders gen for the preſent ſuccour to be ſent to you: wherein his 
Majeſty , and the Lowd s of the Cc Dancil have manifc fie ech as great care of your pretcrvation 
as can be expected; having in the proportion of [hips an d land ſoldiers, ordered as 
much as is conceived will fecure you againſt the at ener of the enemy. 


1 As his Maj efty | is confident, and doth expect, that vou will apply your utmoſt 
induſtry, care, and diligence for your defence: ſo, for your en courage ment, his Ma- 
jeſty has commanded me to give you aſſurance, (in his name) that, as he Jonbrs not 
but he has Fon ficiently ed for you at preicnt, fo he will at all times, and on all 
occaſions, continue his protection unto you, in ſuch fort, as {all afford you ſecurity, 
and ſhew how much he eſtæems that portion of his inheritance, and the unſpotted faith, 
and dutiful loyalty of his ſubjects of thoſe iſlin.!s. Of all which your Governor, the Earl 
of Darby, on his arrival, will farther inform nat confirm to you. In the mean time, 
1 have, with the greateſt ſpeed I could, dupatched the bearer back to you ; who, I 
_ preſume, will, on his return, continue the fame Gligence he hat uted here. So, wiſh- 
ing you all proſperity, and being ready to contribute all in my power for the goad and 


Oy of the iſland, I remain your aſſured loving friend to ſerve you. 


(Signed) 5 « CONWAY.” 
The 


in their allegiance and loyalty, and diſclaim ed (as they ill do) even the n 
thought of France.” For, howey er the language which they ſpeak is moſtly French, 


* 
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The Far! of Danby, ſpeaking at that time of the great privileges, granted by the 


: Kings of England, to the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, likewiſe added, That the privi- 
leges and immunities, ſeconded of late years, with the more power ful band of religion, 


have been a principal occaſion of that conſtancy, wherewith t' ey have perſiſted faithfully 


name and 


and that i in their original, they either were of Normandy or Britanny, yet can they by 


no means endure to be accounted French ; but in general h we as great an averſion to 
5 that nation, as any of its 5 natural « enemies. 


It 1 may be no digreſſion to obſerve here, that during the lo: 2g exile of King Charles IL ; 


and the mercileſs outrages committed by Oliver's party, which extended to theſe iſlands, 

— Guernſey, after every vigorous defence the inhabitants were able to make, were at laſt 
FR forced to ſubmit to the uſurper, except Caſtle Cornet, which ſingly ftood out for the 
< King. This occaſioned. a ſort of inteſtine war in that iſland, the caſtle and the town 
exchanging many ſhot at each other : but when all other hopes vaniſhed of doing his 
Majeſty ſervice by a farther reſiſtance, that noble caſtle, alſo, opened its gates to the 


rebels; who, in the ſame year 1651, (o fatal t to theſe W made an end of ſubduing 5 
che royal party every where entirely. 


At this particular period of time, there had been no ſmall apprehenfions in England, 


leſt the King, urged by his neceſſities, ſhould be induced to put theſe iſlands into the 
hands of the French, for ſecurity of ſuch ſums of money, as they would then very readily 
| have furniſhed him with. It cannot be denied, but that the King had it in his power 
to have ſo diſpoſed of theſe lands, if he had pleaſed ; and had met with ſufficient pro- 

vocation to juſtify almoſt any meaſures of that kind: and although ſuch a circumſtance 


was ſuggeſted to him, yet the event, however, ſhewed that his Majeſty generouſly re- 
jected it, and (in the words of Lord Clarendon, in his Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion, 
vol. III. p. 465) © was fo ſtrict and punctual in his care of the intereſt of England, when 
he ſcemed to be abandoned by it, that he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great im- 
portance to fall into Cromwell's power, than to depofit them upon any conditions into 


French hands, who, he kd would never reſtore them to the juſt owner, whatever 
obligations they entered into.” 


None underſtood better than the King, who had long reſided in Jerſey, how much 
it concerned England, that the French ſhould never have any thing, on any pretence, 
to do with theſe iſlands ; and that he, therefore, rather choſe to truſt his moſt deadly 


I enemy 
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enemy with them, than that nation. He very well knew, that, by being i in Cromwell's 


hands, they would remain to the Britiſh Crown ; but, if once poſſeſſed by the French, 


they would be loſt irrecoveiably; than which, no greater calamity could have bellen 
thelc iſlanders ; who would haye been undone for ever. 


Mr. Falle, who « xpariates largely on the Cir -umiſtances theſe iſlands were 1n during 
Oliver's uſurpation, very warmly exclaims at the misfortunes his countrymen then la— 
boured under. At that time (lays he) we were fallen under the arbitrary rule of tyrants, 

- whoſe little finger we found heavier than the loins of our rightful Kings. Witneſs the 
ſequeſtration, compoſitions for eſtates, diſqualifying for offices, impoſing of finful oaths 


and engagements, and other vexations, which followed upon our being made their 
conqueſt, or rather their prey. | 


Five thouſand foldiers were > put. at free quarters upon the country (Jerſey) and left, 
without check or controul, to commit the greateſt inſolences and outroges : who, being 
a frantick herd of ſectarics of all ſorts, vented, with full licenſe, their fanatical rage, 
(which they called zeal) againſt the eſtabliſned religion, (che ſame wich the Church of 
England) turning the churches into guard-houſes and ſtables, abuſing them yet more 
indecently, and dat to be named; ſpilling on the ground the water deſigned ſor the 

baptiſm of infants, diturbing the public allemblies, and invading the pulpits; AS | 
other profanations and impieties, very ſhocking to the good people of that iſland, 
had been bred up in a becoming reverence for che ſacred inſtitutions of Chriflanity, 
trampled upon by t thoſe hy pocrites. 2 


But to return,—The Earl of Dorſer, 5 Chamberlain, in the reign of King Vil 
liam, always conceived the higheſt opinion, and cntertained the molt generous ſenti— 
ments, as to the importance of theſe iſlands, as well as the regard he hcld for their 
inhabitants; and, on a particular ſubject, ſpeaking about them, among other things, 
his Lordſhip very politely ſaid, that, He really lobe, upon theſe iflands as the prettieſt 
Horte in the Engliſh diadem, concluding with the greateſt aſſurances of his regard for their 
ſafety and welfare: for, at that time, it ſeems, there were many Ig in England 
(notwithſtanding the open rupture then with France) who appeared perfectly indifferent 
whether theſe iſlands remained in Engliſh, or paſted over to French hands. In oppoſi- 
tion to any ſuggeſtion of this nature, I will here venture to affert, that whatever opi- 
nion then was, or may ever hereafter be entertained that theſe iſlands are indinerent to 
us, in their conſequence, as to keeping them, or not; or, that the French have always 
their eye towards more conſiderable objects than regaining poſſeſſion of them, as not 

being 
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being worth their trouble and expence, on ſuch account to break with us; Whoever 


conceives the importance of theſe iſlinds in ſuch a light, do egregiouſly err, it being a 
certain known truth, that the French nation actually have made very conſiderable efforts 


to retake them of which I ſhall, in the cloſe of this chapter, exhibit many other ſtla- 


grant inſtances, beſides thoſe a iready ta ken notice of: nor, can I here avoid giving 


tome farther particulars of ſuch attempts, in the time of Lewis XIV. In his reign (in 


the year 1665) a very deep confpiracy was formed, with a view to have got poſſeſſion 
of thera by farpriſe w hich, in all probability, would have taken effect, had not a 

confirmation of that defign reached the knowledge of the Britiſh Court, greatly through 
the means of Marſhal de Turenne's Lady ; who being a Proteſtant, and zealouſly at- 


tached to her religion, had conceived a ſingular kindneſs for the people of theſe iſlands, 
and gave an early account of the defigns of the French Court (touching that intended 
attempt) to a worthy divine of Jerſey, the Reverend Mr. Daniel Brevint, wich whom 
ſhe had long been acquainted ; and who was afterwards Prebendary of Durham, and 
Dean of Lincoln. In conſequence of which intelligence, given by that lady to him, 


the deſign of the French, to have ſeized theſe lands, cook air, and ſoon reached 


England and the other iſlands. 


Upon this diſcovery, Sir Thomas Margas, Who bad 1 ſignalized himſelf, 


as a brave and experienced officer, was ſent over, with proper forces, to wait the event 
of that intended enterprize, being held in the greateſt veneration by the N of 


Guernſey and Jerley. 


From the diſpoſitions made, at that time, by theſe iſlanders, under the conduct of 


that gentleman, and from private intelligence otherways, the French Court ſaw its de- 


ſign no longer a ſecret, and was therefore conſtrained either to lay it aſide, or publicly 
avow and mrſs it by open and barefaced force. But as this laſt could not be done, 
without their incurring the reproach and infamy of a molt ſhameful prevarication ; in 
having, contrary to mutual engagements with England, clandeſtinely armed to fucprize 
theſe iſlands, the French Court, therefore, thought it beſt to drop the deſign: not a 
little oving to Marſhal de Turenne, who earneſtly diſſuaded the undertaking ; for ſo 
long, at leaſt, as the Chevalier Morgan (the Marſhal calling him by that title) com- 
manded in theſe iſlands, who, he ſaid, was not a man to be frighted or deterred by any 


| ſuperior force that could be brought againſt him, from making a moſt deſperate defence, 
but would facrifice himſelf with all his people, ſooner than diſhonourably give up a 


poſt committed to his truſt : and ſuch an obſtinate refiſtance (added the Marſhal) would 
cauſe too much blood to be ſhed on both fides. So ſalutary to theſe iſlanders was the 


reputation 
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reputation that brave 1 man had acquired in the profeſſion of arms. Thus the ſtorm blew 
cover that had threatened the inhabitants; and their deliverance at that time, all circum- 


ſtances conſidered, was looked upon equal to the greateſt that had been wrought for 
them 1 in 1 any age. 


It might appear too prolix to dwell upon all the particular circumſtances attending 
the many endeavours the Court of France have, for about eight hundred years paſt, 
made uſe of, with a view to have regained theſe iſlands, if they could; and the great 

regard that has upon ſuch occaſions, ever been (hewn towards their ſafety by the Britiſh 

Crown, in ſuch times of danger 0 or war, between the Monarchs of * and the . 
French Kings. 


It may be ſufficient to obſerve, this they have more or leſs been mtacked, or greatly 
threatened by the French, in almoſt every reign, from the time of William the Con- 
queror, and as often preſerved by the vigilance of our Kings and Government here, as 
well out of eſteem for the inhabitants, as a true knowledge of their importance to this 

nation. From theſe brief obſervations, therefore, the like regard to their preſervation 
and ſecurity will, no doubt, always appear obvious, ſhould any future rupture happen 
between England and France, from breach of treaties, ſolemnly ratified and confirmed 
between the two Crowns. A circumſtance, which no Prince nor Miniſtry can guard 
againſt, where either party are actuated by perfidious or ambitious motives, to break 
the faith of ſolemn engagements of peace and amity, without juſt provocation or cauſe 


for reſentment. 


Hence muſt appear the ſame neceſſity for the welfare aid ſecurity of theſe iſlands, in 
caſe of any future war with France, as hath ever been ſhewn towards them in former 
reigns; particularly for ſtationing ſome of our ſhips of war, properly about them, to act 
in conjunction with their privateers, in order to put a ſtop to any intercourſe of traffic, 
which the merchants of St. Malo's, in particular, could poſſibly carry on, to and from 
the places before taken notice of; or to the South Seas, or any other part whatever, 
while ſuch men of war ſhould continue vigilantly to block up their Tupping and annoy 


their trade. 


This, in its conſequence, is a fa ſo ſelf evident and demonſtrable, that it requires 
no great embelliſhment or length of argument to enforce its fitneſs and utility, whenever 
the French nation obliges Great Britain to make uſe of the experiment, in order to 


diſtreſs them on that part of their coaſt, 
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| Theſe particulars, as to the ſituation and real importance of theſe iſlands to Great 
Britain, eſpecially in times of war, I have taken the liberty to point to in this manner, 


with the utmoſt deference and high reſpect to thoſe great and noble perſonages now in 
power, who preſide, with juſt reputation, at the helm of our national affairs; who well 
| know the conſequence of them to the Britiſh Crown; and who have given every proof 
of their attachment, and regard to their ſecurity and welfare, in taking due care to 


render them ſufficiently fortified and * againſt any. enterprizes or r attempts 
5 formed againſt them by their enemies. 


In return for ſuch regard, it is true, that the inhabieancs of theſe iſlands cannot, on 


their parts, glory in the extent or riches of their country; Which can bear no proportion, 


or enter into compariſon, with the leaſt of thoſe other provinces that conſtitute the Britiſh | 
empire and dominions. But they can very juſtly boaſt of their unblemiſhed loyalty, 
which, on all occaſions, they have kept and given manifeſt proofs of to this day : and, 


through a ſeries of near eight hundred years, ever fince the ancient Dukes of Normandy 


exchanged the Coronet for the Imperial Crown of England, they have been noted for 


their attachment and fidelity to our Kings, as well as natural affection to Engliſh "— 
_ jects; of which they account themſelves as much ſo, in reſpect to national intereſt and 


connection, as any gentleman farmer born in the county of Middleſex, or other ſubject, 


who drew his firſt breath in the interior part of Old England; and, very probably, for 
this reaſon, (the immediate reſult of exalted goodneſs) becauſe they know it is proper, 
that the ſubjects of the ſame Prince ſhould always continue united by intereſt and ſenti- 
ments; and that thoſe who attempt to diſunite them by artful ſuggeſtions or groundleſs 
fears, are, of conſequence, no better than enemies to both: and where this proves the 
caſe, I may, from great juſtice and well-known experience, venture to aſſert, that, 
- whether ſubjects are ſo divided by ſophiſtry or force, thoſe who aim at their ſeparation 


can have no good views; but, by ſach diviſion, may, very probably, have an eye 
towards puſhing themſelves 1 into o power, and by ſuch means obtain an abſolute ſway. 


' OF THE INVASIONS OF THE ISLANDS OF GUERNSEY, &c. BY THE FRENCH. 


Having offered the foregoing remarks on the importance of theſe iſlands, particularly 


in times of war, and, in ſome meaſure, ſet forth the advantages which may be made of 


their ſituation, as well, with regard to the ſecurity of our trade and navigation, as for 
diſtreſſing that of the enemy, I ſhall conclude the account of Guernſey with the follow- 


LF 
ing ſhort view of the attacks made againſt them by the French, from the reign of King 
John (incluſive) to the time of the concluſion of the reign of Lewis XIV. of France. 


In the reign of King John, the French attacked theſe iſlands twice ; but the King 
going there in perſon, with a great force, obliged them to retire : and before he left the 
lands, fortified the weaker places, and put them in a good poſture of defence, i in caſe | 

of any freſh attempts. Vide Dr. Heylen's Survey of the VO, page 88 


Under his ſon's (Henry II. J reign there \ was ſome ne of Aber attack, 5 
for he ordered the Barons of the Cinque Ports to go to their aſſiſtance, upon the firſt 
notice from the Governor; adding for a reaſon, becauſe they had WED deſerved of him, 

and he owed them both commendation and thanks. e 


In this reign, the Engliſh v were as paſſionately defirous to have recovered Normandy, 
as the French were to have regained theſe iſlands : and if Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
King Henry III.'s brother, could have fixed himſelf in the empire of Germany, which 


he at. that time ſtood ſome chance for, no doubt, but the ſtrongeſt attempts would 


have been made to effect it: but Lewis IX. called St. Lewis, knowing how our King 
Henry was then embroiled with his Barons, made uſe of that con juncture, by the inter- 
poſition of the Pope's Legates td come to a treaty with him; and, to that end, King 
Henry, with his wife, brothers, and children going over to France, it was there agreed, 
that Henry's ſons, brothers, and ſucceſſors, ſhould for ever renounce all claim and pre- 
tenſions to Normandy, as well as all right and title the Engliſh held claim to in other 
parts of France, in conſideration of a large ſum of money advanced by Lewis IX. to 
King Henry. — This renunciation and treaty was agreed to and ratified in the year 1259. 
At this time theſe iſlands, notwithſtanding, remained firm to the Crown of England; 
nor would King Henry and his Council come into any meaſures as to par ting with their 
poſſeſſion. 


In Edward the Ift's reign, the French again attempted to take Guernſey, but were 
repulſed ; but they took Caſtle Cornet, which was obliged to ſurrender for want of pro- 
_ viſions and ammunition but it was ſoon alter retaken by the valour of the inhabitants. 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward III. both Guernſey and Jerſey were age 
and the towns laid in aſhes by the French: upon which the Parliament of Britain drew 
repreſentations to the King, to keep the ſea; to purvey the navy; and to defend theſe 


iſlands. (Sr Robert Cotton's Abridement, bp. 29.) But, finding it would take too much 
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time to reduce Caſtle- Cornet, they returned to France with their whole fares; After. 


wards they made an attempt upon Jerſey; but having intelligence that an Engliſh fleet 


8 had a ppeared at ſea, they returned to their ports with great Precipitation. 1 7. 69). 5 


1 Henry the IVeh's reign, theſe iſlands were pillaged in a a moſt inhuman manner by 


the French: —It ſeems England, in this King's reign, was engaged in a very bloody 
war with France, on account of dethroning Richard the Second, (who had married 
Iſabel, daughter of the French King), when the French not only attempted theſe 
3 iſlands, and did great damage to the inhabitants, but alſo landed about the ſame time at 
the Ile of Wight, and at Dartmouth; which laſt place they intended to have burned, 
(as they had before done the town of Plymouth, , but were diſappointed by the brave 
defence of the People. (5: vol. J. p. 427). 


During the glorious reign of King Henry the Va, theſe iſlands lay unmoleſted ; that 


King not only prevented the French from diſturbing his dominions, but alſo went very 
near completing the conqueſt of that kingdom. It being well known, that after the 
battle of Agincourt, the French King, Charles the VIth, was forced to give up his 

885 kingdom to Henry, e with his daughter Catherine i in marriage. 


King Henry the VIth agreed to grant to the Count Mauliverer, A Frenchman, theſe 


Iſlands in full ſovereignty in conſideration of 2000 veterans to he ſent over to the King's 


aſſiſtance in England; and KOO part of Jerſey delivered to him; but the reſt 
held faſt for the Engliſh. 


Count Mt wb part of the Iſland of Jerſey was reſigned, or made over 
to, was at that time Great Seneſchal of Normandy, and a nobleman in high eſteem at 
the Court of France, having married a natural ſiſter of Lewis the XIth, whom he after 


wards killed with his own hands, under pretence of her being too much in familiarity 


with his huntſman : for this raſh action he was obliged to fly the kingdom ; but they 
burnt him 1 in effigy, whilſt he was in the Hland of Jerſey. 


King Edward the IVth 1 ſettled on the throne, it was retaken (as previouſly | 


| hinted in my Introduction) by Sir Richard Harliſton, Vice-Admiral of England, with 


the help and valour of a great number of Guernſeymen, who went on that expedition; 


on which account, King Henry the VIIch granted many extra privileges to Guernley 
for that ſervice. e p. 79). 


In 


; „ 7 
In the minority of Edward VI. Sark, a ſmall neighbour; ing iſland, was taken; and 


Guernſey would have been ſo too, had not a ſquadron of men of war and $90 men 
been ſent to Prevent it. Sark remained i in poſſeſſion of the trench until the next r.ign, 


Mr. Lediard, 3 in his Naval Hiſtory, ; obſerves, as to the attempt made in | this reign, 
YI --- fn 5 9 5 „ 


The French (ays he) reſolved upon an attempt to reduce Guernſey a nd Jerſcy. 
For this purpoſe, they fitted out a powerful ſquadron of men of war; with which they 
tranſported a body of 2000 men (land forces) thither. Captain William Winter was 
commiſſioned from England to oppoſe their proceedings, and to that end was fent with 
ſome ſhips (a ſquadron, as juſt before mentioned,) and 800 ſoldiers. At his arrival, 
he found the enemy had far ſuperior force to his, both by ſca and land : this did not 
however diſcourage him from attacking them; and he did it with ſo much bravery and 
 condud;, that the French Were glad to retreat with the lots of 1000 men, and to give up 
their galleys as a prey t to the Engliſh,” 


- The 2000 men heh Mr. Lediard mentions here, muſt have Pa the ſame body 
which the French had before poſted in the Iſland of Sark. For, according to Mr. Falle, 
the French failed from thence in the night with their forces to Guernſey (to which they 
| Had but two hours ſailing,) and ſet upon the Engliſh flect, which lay at anchor in that 
road: many of the officers were on ſhore and aſleep, which gave the French ſome ad- 
vantage in the beginning of the fight; but the town being alarmed with the noiſe of 
the cannon, and help getting to the ſhips, the figlit was maintained, and the enemy 
repulſed. Rapin ſays, that both fides claimed that victory, which ſeems very likely, 
ſince the French were able to go and attack Je: ſey, where they landed in Bouley-Bay ;, 
but that place being in a hollow bottom, and encompaſſed about with high cliffs and 
Hills, on which the people poſted themſelves, fo galled and annoycd them, that they 
were obliged to take to their ſhips after oung many of their men. In that retreat, it is 
ſaid, the F rench loſt, 1000 men. 


On «Chg Elizabeth 3 acceſſion to the throne, the French were too much Arn Ad 
and embroiled in civil wars, to give any ditturbance to their ne: 'ghbours, But the Queen, 
well knowing the temper and diſpoſition of the French, and judging from what had. 
 paiſed in her brother's reign, thought it convenient to put theſe iſlands in a better ſtate. 
of defence than they had ever been before. Accordingly, in Guernſey, great additions 
were made to Cornet Caſtle; ; ſhe ordered a new one to be built at Jerſey, (which, as 

founded 
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founded by her, bears her name) and which ſhe carrie to great perfection; but, has 
fince, during his preſent Majeſty King George's moſt auſpicious reign, been ſo much 


increaſed, and ſo well and completely fortified, that it may very juſtly be ranked as one 


of the beſt fortreſſes 1 in his Majeſty” 8 dominions. 


In Kiog Charles the It's reign, the French had reſolved to revenge themſelves upon 


| theſe iſlands, had not a peace been concluded after the expedition to the Iſle of Rhee, 
as N remarked. 


Gren the breaking out of the war between King Charles II. and Lewis XIV. in the 


ba year 1665, the French took advantage (as previouſly obſerved a few pages backward in 
this account) of the defenceleſs condition of theſe iſlands, and laid a very deep deſign 
to have ſeized upon them; but it was happily prevented : and one Vauyour, Governor 


of Chauſez, was hanged in Guernſey about that time, for being a ſpy in favour of the 
French, and endeavouring to practiſe upon the inhabitants. 


The tranſactions of the reign af James II. will admit of no place in this account. 


With regard to France, every bod Knows that Prince was in the ſtricteſt amity with 5 
Lewis XIV. 


1 1 is true © James ch aeteend a regiment in theſe illands; . but i it was apparently proved, : 


that his defign was rather to enſlave than protect their inhabitants. A great number 
of the officers and ſoldiers he ſent were Roman Catholicks, and a chapel was fitted 
up for them in the town of Guernſey; a popiſh prieſt was alſo ſent over to ſay maſs 


among them : and, to complete that King's deſign, a papiſt was made Governor. But 
it pleaſed God to fruſtrate all the miſguided iniquitous ſchemes of that Prince, by the 


arrival of the Prince of Orange! in * 


Theſe iſlanders ſhewed themſelves hearty in declaring for him; for, as ſoon as they 
were informed of his landing in the Weſt, the Bailiff and Jurats of the Royal Court of 
Guernſey (without waiting for orders) contrived, with the oldeſt proteſtant officer, how 


to ſecure Caſtle Cornet, diſarm the papiſts, and confine the Lieutenant Governor. For 


which purpoſe they fixed on a day, when that officer was to command in his turn in the 
Cattle: accordingly, when he had ſo entered on duty, the chief Captain of the town, 
accompanied by a good body of the militia well armed, ſeized upon and diſarmed the 
popiſh officers and ſoldiers that were in the town; of which notice, by a ſignal which 


had been previouſly agreed upon, was inſtantly given to the Commandant in the Caſtle, 
who 


Cy 0J- 
who immediately ordered the garriſon to arms: being aſſembled on the Parade, the 
proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, who had, according to notice beforehand, loaded with 
ball, marched out of the ranks, and facing about, preſented their pieces to the papiſts, 
bidding them inſtantly to lay down their arms, which chey were obliged to do, the pro- 
teſtants being ſuperior to them in number; and by this ſtratagem and reſolution Caſtle 


Cornet was preſerved in the hands of proteſtants heartily attached to the Prince of 
Orange's defigns. - 


The happy Revolution (on declaring that Prince King of England) changed the face 
of affairs, not only in England, but over all Europe; and a formidable confederacy 
was entered into, in order to reduce the exorbitant . of France. 


; In that reign theſe iſlands were put in a good poſture of defence, againſt any motions 
of the French to annoy them ; and the Earl of Peterborough was diſpatched over to 
Guernſey for their ſafety : and though theſe iſlanders lay under uneaſy apprehenſions 
for a long time, leſt they might be ſurprized by the enemy, their fears were at laſt 
_ wholly difſipated, upon the news of the ſignal victory gained by our fleet at the battle 
of La Hogue, in the year 1692 Juſt before which engagement, Admiral Carter, with 
ſeventeen men of war, was ordered out to ſea, with directions to ſail to Guernſey and 
Jerſey; there to take on board ſome pilots, and ſail on the French coaſt, near St. Ma- 
1o's, for forty-eight hours; and after ſtretching over to Cape Ia Hoguec, was to return 
to Spithead, if it ſhould not be found convenient, for the ſecurity of theſe iſlands to 
remain longer on the French coaſt. 


Nothing very extraordinary has happened with reſpect to theſe lands being attacked 
or threatened by the French, fince that period : and, I. believe, I may venture to con- 
conclude this part of my Hiſtorical Account with the following obſervation :—That if 
the French have not attacked in the intermediate ſ; pace of time, it muſt be becauſe they 
are not in a capacity to do it; and are no ſtrangers to our great ſuperiority on the ocean : 
which, that Great Britain may, to the lateſt ages, ever continue to preſerve, in oppo- 
 fition to all her enemies, is an unfeigned prayer which will never depart from my 


breaſt. 


Strengthened by ſuch bulwarks, and Britons being united, enemies might dare in- 
vade, but the conjunction of all the powers in Evrope could never ſenfibly do us injury, 
Our fleet will ride triumphant in every part of the globe; and commerce may With 
ſafety be extended into every port in the known world. a 
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| AN ACCOUNT OF THE PUBLIC HOSPITAL IN GUERNSEY. 


1t i is a 8 and frequent complaint, that though there is no lice 1 in the world 
where ſo much money is raiſed for the poor as in England, yet there is no place where, 
from ſome neglect or other, they are ſo ineff=dually- taken care of; for, notwithſtand- 
ing the many generous donations of charitable benefactors, and the large parochial pro- 
viſions made in moſt of our pariſhes, our ſtreets in every part of the city and ſuburbs 
are filled with beggars; ſome of them, no doubt, real objects of compaſſion, were their 


miſerable caſes truly known, and others of them objects offenſive to the eye, and inſuf- 
ferable to be publich ſeen. 


The like evil was formerly i in this iſland ; whe. it ſeems, (beſides ſtrollers about 
here and there) they frequently had near two hundred poor upon the pariſh of their 


principal town, to whom a weekly allowance was paid, amounting annually to upwards 
of 5001. ſterling. — This weekly proviſion for them was ſo paid, partly out of contribu- 


tions received at the church doors, partly by legacies, partly by rent bequeathed by 
their anceſtors, and, finally, by a tax of four thouſand livres (about 300l. Ag 
every year, and ſometimes every nine months. 


It was obſerved and much lamented, that this money was generally miſ- ſpent by the 
poor, in drunkenneſs and riotous living, and not applied to the uſe intended ; namely, 
to maintain their families ; and, indeed, the children were uſually left by their parents 
deſtitute about the ſtreets, and brought up to all manner of vices, without any care 
15 taken of their education. 3 | 


At laſt, about the year 1741, ſeveral generouſly humane and charitably diſpoſed per- 
ſons, laying this evil ſeriouſly to heart, at once ſubſcribed largely towards building an 
| hoſpital ; the foundation of which was laid in the year 1742, and the whole fabrick 
Huiſhed in the middle of the next year. | 


This building i is fituated upon a terrace about four feet high, and about one hundred 
and fifty feet long. | 


The houſe is one hundred and ten feet in length, and forty feet in breadth, a double 


houſe, built with freeſtone, two Nories high, and eleven ſaſh windows to each ftory, 
beſides 
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| beſides large garrets. It has two vaults and chree cellars under ground. Ereted in an 
open airy place, detached from other buildings. It commands a fine proſpect ot the 
ſea, and even as far as the coaſt of France; and yet is ſheltered from moſt winds. Be- 
ſides the main body of the building, there are allo out-houſes and apartments of about 
one hundred and forty feet long, built in form of theds againſt the will, which contain 
| 4 bake-houſe, waſh- houſe, ſtore-houſe for proviſions, and another for cordagv; ſome 
lodgings for a ſhoemaker and a taylor; and other rooms, in order to lock in mad and 
diſordered people. 


Upon the terrace, before the front of the hoſpital, there is a rope-w valk, And 1 houle 
do caſt lead in. The whole circuit of the ground where the hoſpital is built, the garden 
and out- houſes, contain better than an Engliſh acre of wund all incloſed wich a ſtone 
wall about twenty feet high. 


| The government of this hoſpital is under the care and conduct of twenty-four Direc- 
tors, one Treaſurer, and a Superviſor; who appoint proper officers for the management 
of the houſe, viz. a Matron, two Under Matrons, a Schoolmaſter, and an Uſher under 
him. The Treaſurer is yearly choſen, and keeps a regular account, debtor and cre- 

ditor, of whatever regards the revenues and expences of the hoſpital; and at the end of 
the year, paſſes his accounts before a General Aſſembly of the Directors. 


The Superviſor's duty is to examine often the conduct of the poor in the hoſpital, 
and to call an Aſſembly of Directors, when he and the Treaſurer think it neceſſary. 
The Treaſurer, Superviſor, and Directors are yearly choſen by e of votes, at a 
pools pariſh meeting held for that purpoſe. 5 


The Matron 5 the ſole care and management of whatever is tranſacted in the ſaid 
houſe; keeps an account thereof, and balances the ſame with the Treaſurer every firſt 
day of the month; and is ob)! iged to obſerve twelve particular rules of — in 


| the houſe. 


The ſecond Matron has thirteen articles to obſerve ; ſhe has the care to order the 
linen, ſtockings, and other clothes to be waſhed ; and to lee arcurſpetily that the 
houſe be daily kept clean, and every part in a decent manner, 


'The third Matron has under her care to teach plain ncedle- work to ſuch girls as are 
Ccapab! le of being ſo inſtructed ; and is to take care allo that all the linen belonging to the 
M | | hoſpital 
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| hoſ pital be duly looked over, mended, and kept in order; and for that purpoſe has ſix 


articles delivered to her, by which ſhe 1 is to govern herſelf. 


\ 


The Sc :hoolmaſter reads prayers to the poor morning and evening ; catechiſes the. 


children once a day; teaches them to read and write ; keeps a journal of what comes in 
or goes out of the hoſpital, and of what happens; and delivers the ſame to the Treaſurer 
every Saturday evening, in order that he may ſet down ſuch of thoſe articles in his 


book which he thinks neceflary ; ; and this maſter has thirteen articles deli ered him for 
his government. 5 


The poor who have been admitted into this hoſpital are, at this time, one hundred 


and twenty in number, of different kinds, viz. mad, naturals, lame, ſick, bed-ridden, 
 lying-in women, infirm old people, and deſtitute poor children, left by ſailors and fol- 
diers; beſides the children belonging to the pariſh (whereof ſeveral are baſtards), and 


alſo, ſeveral lewd women, incapable of ſubſiſting honeſtly, whom they take among the 


other, and n make them waſh and work for their livelihood. 


The poor, in this hoſpital, who are capable of working, are employed, viz. the men 


and boys to pick oakum, make twine, lay cordage, caſt lead, &c. The women are 
Os in ſpinning wool, which the little girls are as to Knit into ae 


| | The poor have good bedding and linen to lie upon, and decent places or apartments; 


and three ſufficient comfortable meals a day: at dinner they have freſh beef, ſalt pork, 


5 peaſe-ſoup, and now and then fiſh and parſnips, and bread and butter at breakfaſt and 
' ſupper; (their butter reckoned ſome of the beſt in Europe), and about a pint of ſmall 


beer at every meal, except the little children, who drink out of a ſpring, remarkable 
for the ſoft milky quality of its water. 


It is eflimated, that each perſon in this hoſpital, coſts yearly from fifty to fifty-five 7 


ſhillings ſterling apiece, their whole charges and expence included. The yearly charge 
of this hoſpital is defrayed by the income arifing from the hire of the vaults and cellars ; 
y the manufacture the poor work in the hoſpital; by rents due to the poor, as be- 
fore mentioned; by the intereſt of about 200ol. ſterling in the funds; by alms collected 


at the church porch; and, finally, by caſual benefactions which have been received; 


and particularly two, viz. 1000l. from James Perchard, Eſq. a native of that iſland, 


who reſided in Geneva; and another of 1001. from a gentleman who defired to be 


The 
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The advantages reſulting from the erection of this ho! pital are PET WOE Firſt, as it 
tends greatly to promote labour and induſtry. When ſtrong- -bodied people, though 
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naturally prone to idleneſs, know they muſt work, either in or out of the hoſpital, ot 
workhouſle, or ſtarve, they will, from ſuch neceſſity, of courſe ſet themſelves in good ear- 
neſt to buſineſs; and, no doubt, ehuſe rather to work in their own cottages or dwellings, 

than in a public workhouſe ; where they muſt neceſſarily be under ſome confinement. 
Ibis appeared manifeſt at the firſt admiſſion of the poor into this workhouſe, The two 


hundred that received the alms of the pariſh were told, that they miglit be admitted, 2 


but that their penſion, or weekly allowance, would from that time oy and vet, not 

above ſeventy accepted of it: The reſt, immediately ſound ways and means to provide 
for their families without any help from the pariſh, which plainly ſhews how unworthy 
near two- thirds of the whole were before to receive any alms at all, 


| Secondly Ys here the poor, who 55 are poor, are duly taken care of in ſickneſs an, 135 


in health; have every thing comfortably provided for them, in a clean wholeſome mau— 


Nor; according to their circumſtances. Their reaſonable wants of every kind arc ſup- 

| plicd, and therefore they ought to be content and thankful to do their duty ; - that 16, in 
doing honeſtly and induftriouſly all they can do in that ſtate of life, wher ein it has pleaſed 

their Maker to place them.—Irt is, indeed, a ſi in for them to murmur, complain, or re- 
fuſe to work, when no work is put upon them beyond their ſtrength and {kill ; nor are 
they kept much cloſer or longer to it, than other poor people without doors are obliged 
to comply with, if they are as induſtrious as 5 they ought to be in eating a livelihood tor 


themſelves and families. 


Thirdly, this hoſpital, whilſt it provides for the neceſſities of the body, takes care alſo 


of the more important part, the ſoul. It is, properly ſpeaking, a nurſery for religion 
and virtue; by having daily prayers, and the ſcriptures conſtantly read and properly 
expounded; and poor children inſtructed in the early principles of Chriſtianity, and the 


Proteſtant form of — according to the Church of England. 


Since the eſtabliſhment of this hoſpital, there have been fifty children inſtructed, 


who would, otherwiſe, have been vagabonds, and given up to all manner of vice: in- 


their ſtation. 


M2 Laſtly, 


| ſtead of which, they have here laid out for them ſuch a ſure foundation for religion and 
goodneſs as may eſtabliſh in their minds a true habit of induſtry and contentment in 
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Taftly; by the erco of this charitable eſtabliſnment the pariſh has been freed 


1 theſe many years paſt of an annual rate of about 3ool. ſterling, which before 
they were obliged to pay; ſo that they have viſibly ſaved many thouſands, and, 


in all Probability, are like to be freed of the above mentioned incumbrance for 
| ever. N | 


Theſe are, therefore, ver 5 material maducentcoa to all perſons, merely from tempo- : 


ral conſiderations, and for their own private intereſt, to ſubſcribe (I will ſay largely) to 
| ſuch deſigns: ſince, beſides the merit of a good intention, they will not only be ſoon 
re- imburſed of what they ſo generouſly give or contribute, but in a few years wholly 


exempt themſelves from paying any tax at all to the poor; nor could their pariſhes or. 


the public ſtreets be any ways infeſted (as they m now ſo abominably we) with common 
15 beggars and chieves. 


Among fock numbers o worthy perſons in Guernſey, who fubſcrived to this truly 


5 nobly, charitable, and well-concerted undertaking, it might be invidious to enumerate _ 

many names, where all fo heartily concurred ; yet, I cannot forbear the particular men- 
tion of Mr. Nicholas Dobree, ſen, who was one of the firſt projectors, and has all along - 

| ſhewn an ardent and uncommon zeal in the erection of this hoſpital ; and, ſince the 
building of it, has always had a particular inſpection over the government and economy 


of the hooks. It is the ſame gentleman who publiſhed ſome years ago, three charts of 


the iſlands of Guernſey, Alderney, Hem and Jethon, from an actual ſurvey taken by 


himſelf; and the only charts that are eſteemed exact, and very accurately done: all 
the others that are in any of the books of charts being, according to good Judges,. 


extremely erroneous and not to be depended on. 


The good effe& and rice de ſucceſs this hoſpital has met with, 155 encouraged 
moſt 11 the pariſhes in the ifland to come into the ſame project of building one for them- 


ſelves; and the gentlemen of the capital town, where this is erected, have already 


ſubſcribed near 1 000l. ſterling towards lo laudable an undertaking, . 


I cannot t cloſe this acſeription of their public hofpital, or workhouſe, without repeat- - 
ing the obvious utility, and, indeed, real happineſs, to a people in general, where 
buildings of ſuch a nature are ſo carried on and ſupported ; and could heartily wiſh to- 
fee a proper ſpirit of emulation for public good as vigorouſly followed, if not in every 


pariſh, at leaſt 1 A every county in this Kingdom; ; and. that the examples for ſuch = . 
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poſes aready | "RY in n Middleſex, and Northampton, (this laſt 1 im- 
proved, and in its firſt proje&tion and infancy highly encouraged by that noble and 
worthy Peer the late Earl of Halifax) were immediately imitated in every proper part 
and place of the Britich nation, whic h with great facility might be very ſoon accom- 
pliſhed. Then, (and hardly till then, or fome ſuch method be fallen upon) will the 
ſtreets of our capital, in particular, be entirely freed from thoſe e arins of miterable 
objects, which in every pait and place preſent themſelves to our view. And. however 
wicked and ab»ndoned ſome of their number (as thieves and de may be, yet 
among that miicrable multitude, there are doubtl:'5 many others of a different caſt ; 
whoſe naked garbs, dejected countenances, and deplorable ſituation ( linking beneath 
the weight of affliction at our very doors, in the tecling pangs of hunger and cold) 
would pierce a heart of adamant or feel, with tender bowels of compaſſion towards 
their bleeding miſery and dittreſs: Vagabonds, the chi:dren and offspring of v igabonds, 
who have not, nor cannot for want of de cent neceſſaries and recommendation, however 
defirous perhaps to do their beſt, get themſelves into any fort of bread, in order to 
keep them from b<ggary and ſtarving. This, however hardly fone people may judge 
of {ſuch unhappy creatures, may be truly their unfortunate cale; which nothing can 
redreſs, or rid our ſtreets of them, but ſome means being found out to fix them in a 
kind of public manufactory, agreeable to the manner in which the Uke objects are be- 
come ſo uſctully employed in their work houſe in Guernſcy ; and, indeed, ſnatched out 
of the jaws of inevitable deſtruction. _ method like this, as it could not fail being 
pleaſing to the Great Author of our being, ſo it would likewiſe repay the generous 
contributors to ſuch buildings in eble fold to anſwer every end and expence. 


The Deanry of Guernſey i 15 tool. per year, and is in the gift of the Governor, as is 
all the livings in the iland. 
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The following i is an exact ſtate of one Troop of Hoe, and three Regiments of Militia 


at GVERNSEY ; : abſtracted T0000 the other force and ſtrength of the iſland. 


Peter r Carey, Major. 


„Captain. 


Thomas Dobree, Lieutenant. 


„Cornet. 


Nicholas Retilley, 


John Melliſh, * Maſters 
Edward Collings, 


Sanne Aer ſts. 
Samuel Le Page, 


Samuel pepper, Dinner 5 


Nicholas Guille. 
Nicholas Mauger. 
Abraham Marquant. 
3 Daniel de Gutron. 
eee 
Hillary de Jerſey, of the Groignet 
John le Lacheur, 
Peter Rouget. 
Hilary Chivret. 
Paul Dufour. 
Eliſha Priaulx. 
Nicholas de Garis. 


LIT of the TROOP 9 HORSE, under the Command of Peren Carty: : 


John Goſſelin. 


Peter le Page. 


John Marquant. 
Thomas Ollivier, jun. 
Nicholas Tardif. * 
Samuel Bonamy. 
Samuel le Cocq. rw 
Simon Rivoire. 
Peter de Jerſey. 
Peter de Carteret. 5 


Peter le Cocq. 


John Dobree. 
| Joſeph Wood. 


John Wood. 
John le Meſurier, jun. 


James le Ray. 


John Harris. 


William Brock. 
Nicholas Breton. 
Henry Suthern. 


Henry le Meſurier. 


William Kennet. 
.  Ifaac Dobree. 
Charles de Carteret. 


Peter John's ſon of Nicholas, 


Reviewed the 25th of June, 1750, by order of the Honourable Charles Strahan, 
Es. Lieutenant Governor of this his Majeſty's Iſland of Guernſey, 1 3 men abſent from 
the iſland. 


PETER CAREY, Major. 
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STATE fi the three 0 of MIL IA at Gornxsnv, according to 4 
general Review made the 2 5th ef Juxx, 1750. 
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Thomas is Ka Major. John 1 Major. John Brock, Captain and 


acting Major. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GUERNSEY. 


Per Diem. 


. 3 — 
Lieutenant Governor - 8 1 — 8 0 10 © 
Chaplain _ 8 — - . 6 . 5 8 8 
Firſt Maſter Gunner Hh . : 8 3 

Four other Gunners, at 18. each - - - 6.0. 
Allowance for fire and Candle, at the rate of 4ol. per annum - 49. 0 © 
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155 SHA LL now cloſe the whole with the following account of the two firſt Chriſtian Kings 


of France, (Clovis and his fon Childebert) who reformed the ancient people of that 


kingdom from the rude droſs of Paganiſm, and made a donation of theſe iſlands to a. 
— of Dol, in \ Britanny. N 


5 rom che beſt and laſt authors of the French \ ery, Tam to ohblares; that four Lines 


from Pharamond (which | in the German tongue imports the mouth of generations) had 
ruled in France before Clovis above mentioned, and the common opinion in that nation 


begun to reckon the Kings of France from Pharamond their firſt King, whom they make 


to commence his reign in 418, a year in which happened a moſt remarkable eclipſe of the 


ſun. But, if ſome ancient hiſtorians are to be credited, the French had ſeveral Kings 
before Pharamond began to reign; and this Pharamond Was reputed - to > haye been the 


firſt author of the Salique Law. 


Clovis or Lands, (for it is the ſame name) the fourth King er Pt, was 2 
comely Prince, of much valour, according to the bravery of thoſe times; and early 
began a war againſt Siagrius, an uſurper in France, who had been unlawfully ſet up 


King ; and having defeated him near Soiſſons, forced him by threats out of the hands 


of Alaric, King of the Viſigoths, put him to death, and ſeized on all that the Romans 


| had in Gaul. He alſo ſubdued part of the Thuringians, and impoſed a tribute upon 


them ; and his conqueſts made him ſo famous, that Gondebaud, King of the Burgun- 
dians, ſeemed to be no more than his vaſſal, whoſe niece (Clotilda) Clovis married in 


491, by the interpoſition of Aurclian, a F rench Lord, who had the county of Melun 
for his reward. 


Much about this time, the Almains out of Germany, entering in an hoſtile manner 
into the territories of Sigibert, King of Cologn, Clovis his kinſman engaging in his 
quarrel at Zuly, his men gave gr ound in the action, and fell into diſorder : : the great- 

neſs 


(%) 


neſs of the danger made the King pray to the God of his wife, and make a vow, if 
he found deliverance, h- would be baptized ; upon which, (according to my author) 
7 the ſcene immediit ly el nanged, and the day became his ow n, with the llanghter of a 
multitude of bis enemies; and purſuing his victory, he exterminated all thoſe that were 

on that ſide of the Rhine. Es 9 SG — ” 


Brine: returned from this expodirion, and inſtructedd in the myſteries of Chriſtianity, | 
he was buptized ar Rheims on Chriſtmas— day, anno 496: Whole cxa imple three thou- 
ſand of his F.ench ſubjects ſoon followed: and the French boaſt he was at that time 
the only orthodox King 1 in the world, chere being none bur himſelf that did not either 
live 1 in error or idolatry. | 


But the zeal of Chriflianity did not, if ſeems, allay his w arlike lent: for he aſſiſted 
on efioilus againſt his brother Gondebaud, the Burgundian, upon cond; tion only, that 
all ſpoil thould be ſhared hetween them; and when hey came to join battle near Dijon, 

, Gondefigilus went over to ine French, which made Gon: 'cbaud become his tributary, | 

though he held it not long : for ſcorning to pay ribute, he watched his opportunity, 
and be! ieged Gondefigilus in Vienne, and by means of one Fontenicr, finding a paſſage 
thro'igh an aquedutt into che city, he there fl-w him, with the Arian Biſhop of the place, 
and ſo remained lole Ki in of Burgundy, although Clovis and another Prince made . 


league to conquer it. 


After this. ſome peacezble days enſuing e applied himſelf to reſorm the Satique 
Law, from the droſs of Paganitin : but be and Alaric, not being able to continue long 
friends, and a rupture being fomented between them, by the Biſhop of Aquitain, out 
of the hatred they bore to the Aria. principles of Alaric, the Kings had an interview 
near Amboiſe, and it being found impoſſible to reſtrain the ardour of Clovis, he made 
war upon Alaric under the ſpecious pretence of religion, took Tours, and in the plaius 
of Vouglay, not far from Poitiers, defeared Alaric's army, and flew him with his own 
hand: after which, he became malter of Abigeois, Rovergne, Quercy, and Auvergne, 
while himſelf with another part of his army tookK Poicticrs, all Bourdelois, and Bourdeaux 


itſelf, where he wintered. 


15 the ſpring, cee fell to =tris ſnare, t ts A keln whoſe walls fell down 
before him; and laſtly, Clovis took all the three Aquitains, which were thereby freed 
from the yoke of the Arians, while Gondebaud, purſuant to his treaty with him, con- 


quered the two Narbonnois with the city of Narbonne. 
EE „„ 
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All theſe ſucceſſes put together extended the fame of Clovis « even to the Faft, from 
which Anaſtaſius, the Emperor, ſent him honourable letters and imperial ornaments ; 


| ſo that he was ever after accoſted with the titles of Conſul and Auguſt, which were not 


altogether uſeleſs to him towards the more entire ſubjection of the Gauls, who had gill 
ſome veneration for thoſe titles. 


All theſe circumſtances, however, raiſed Clovis the jealouſy and Land of Theodo- Ss 


rick, King of the Oſtrogoths, who ſent a great army againſt him, under the command 
. of Count Ibba, who, in a bloody battle, ſlew 30,000 French and Burgundians, and af. 


terwards took from them all they had Conquered "3 in Provence and Languedoc, exc ep 2 
Thoulouſe and Uzez. ” 


Clovis, fretted at theſe loſſes, laid lem for the ather petty Kings of France, to rid 
himſelf of them by ſuch methods of cruelty and treachery, as no way became a Chriftian 


and orthodox King ; and at length died at Paris, November 26, anno 517 I, aged 453 
having * 30 . : 


He had 6 "Re few. Thierry, Gelen, Childebert, _ Clotaire, the firſt by 


A concubine, the other three by Clotilda; as alſo a daughter of the TE name, after⸗- 


wards married to Amalaric, King of the Viſigoths 1 in Mig. 


Te French under the reign of Clovis, wholly di themſelves from the Roman 


empire, and became their allies upon equal terms, till which time it is thought they had 


been ſtipendiaries, or tributaries to them.—That part of Gaul which reaches from the 
Rhine to the Loire, was called France, and the French meaſured thoſe lands and took 


1 the third or fourth parts which they ſhared among themſelves. f 


1 freemen 5 ſlaves, the firſt of ako ail bore arms. The 


Gauls paid tribute to the French, but the natural French paid hardly any thing beſides 


their perſonal ſervice : they were bred up to the exerciſe of arms from their youth, were 
of a good ſhape and ftature, inured to labours, ſtrong, and exceeding nimble: they 
had left off the uſe of bows and arrows, and in lieu of them for offenfive weapons, they 
uſed the ſword and the angon, which was a dart of a moderate length, with an iron- 
bearded head, and cheeks of iron, and the two-edged ax, which they called Franciſque, 
that might be darted as well as the angon, though nearer at hand. As for the defenſive 
arms, unleſs it were their Commanders, they had only the buckler, which they managed 
very dexterouſiy to ſhelter, and tortoiſe- like, to cover themſelves in onſets. Their 
* Whole 
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whole army were infantry, or, if there were a few horſe, 1 they only ſerved to attend the 
General and. carry his orders. They retained a good part of the eſtabliſhment made by 
the Romans, as the manner of raifing impoſts ; alſo of providing magazines, for the 
ſubſiſtence of their troops, maintaining horſes and carriages for travellers on their great 
roads, public ſports, horſe- racing, and combats of wild beaſts ; and their Kings believed 


themſelves as abſolute as Emperors, created Dukes, Counts, and great Malters of their 
ö n with many others i in exact 1 imitation of the Roman dignities. 


's this Clovis, or Lewis, (t heir firſt Chriſten king of f France) f. ſucceeded Childevere 

his ſon, who made a donation of Guernſey, Jerſey, and the other iſlands on the coaſt of 
Normandy and Brittany, treated of in this Hiſtorical Accourt, to one Sampſon, Biſhop 
of Dol in Brittany, as previouſly remarked in my Introduction. But theſe iſlanders 
embraced fully the Chriſtian reli. Zion, in the time of Maglorius, who ſucceeded that 
Sampſon 1 in the faid ara 


EO Childebert's 3 reign, many bloody battles were fought i in France, Germany, and 
i Italy, compoſed frequently of bodies of two hundred thouſind men on each fide in the 
field; twenty and OY thouſand whereof were often left lain on the ſpor where their 
armies engaged. 


Among the other virtues of Childebert, he was reckoned to be a Prince eminent for 
his charity and particular regard to the poor, and great zeal for religion, according to 
the mode of thoſe times. He left a wife and two daughters behind him, whom Clotaire 
his ſucceſſor detained in priſon, till he had ſecured the kingdom to himſelf; and this, 
moſt French authors ſay, was the firſt example of the Salique Law, in favour of the 

male ſucceſſion to the Crown ; ; which, however long eſtabliſhed and ſtill conformed to, 
appears, | in my humble Opinion, 1 rather e than lawful. 


2 have RE in the ak af this Hiſtorical 13 3 fallcient teſlimony 
of the dutiful zeal and loyal adherence of theſe iſlanders (particularly thoſe of Guernſey) 

ſhewn on all occafions to his preſent Majeſty, bis royal family, and our happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, both 1 in Church and State ;—yet, (without any ſort of view or motive whatever, 
but that of ſetting their inflexible duty and zeal in a true light) I cannot forbear to cloſe 
the whole, without giving one more remarkable inſtance, contained in the following 
particulars of their public behaviour and reſolution, on the immediate knowledge ſent. 
them, fo the death of Queen Anne), that the imperial diadem of theſe kingdoms was 
| A Ro become 
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| become lawfilly ind juſtly deſcended to, and by ſolemn proclamation eſtabliſhed « _ 
the illuſtrious head of the royal Houſe of Hanover. 


> would be needleſs to infiſt on the manner and vniverſal Joy chat appeared in this 


nation on proclaiming his late Majeſty George the Firſt (as well as our preſent moſt 
gracious Sovereign) King of the Britiſh realms : but the manner of doing i it in the iſland 


of Guernſey, had ſomerhing lo very remarkable, that it deſerves particular notice; and 
ſo much the more, that the faid Hand, as hath been fully ſhewn, is a part of the imall 
: parcel of the dominions of Normandy, which | is ſtill left to the Crown of England; and 
that the behaviour of the people there, on that extraordinary occaſion, ſhewed not only 
how great the difference is betwixt them who live under a free Government, and the 
reſt of their brethren the Normans who live under deſpotiſm; ; but alſo ſhews the diffe- 
rence betwixt thoſe of our own ſubjects, who are inſluenced by high-flown notions, and 


thoſe who are not; which laſt appears to be the happineſs of the people of that iſland. 
"THE account is as follows : 


| | Guernſey, 14 oo 1714. 
0 3 898855 ks a volt of this iſland arcired here Sin St. Malo, and brought 


| advice, that the day before ſeveral merchants of that town had received letters from 


Paris, importing, that her Majeſty Queen Anne, our late gracious Sovereign, was 


dead, which we hoped would not prove true ; but the next morning an Engliſh veſſel 


arrived here from Saltcomb, and another from Topſham, who brought the lame news, 
which put che people of chis iſland ! into a great conſternation. 


80 The Lieutenant Governor and the Royal Court: met n weten, and 
having called before them one Mr. Pope, Maſter of one of the aforeſaid veſſels, and 
examined him upon oath, he declared that the Qucen was dead, and that he was preſent 


at Dartmouth when King George was proclaimed there as he had been in London, and 


that the like had been done in ſeveral other places in the kingdom ; whereupon the 
Lieutenant Governor and Roy al Court (left they ſhould be backward in expreſſing their 
Lenl towards his Majeſty) after the example of their predeceſſors, agreed to cauſe his 


Maiety King George to be proclaimed on Thurſday the 12th inſtant, with the uſual. 
| ſolemnity ; and accordi 22ly the town regiment of militia, being under arms, and lining 


the ſircets to the Court Houſe, the Lieutenant Governor, the Judge Delegare, with all 

the Jurats then in the iſland, the Clergy, Officers, and the Gentlemen of the iſland, 

went from the Judge Deleg ue 8 houſe t to the Court, preceded by the colours and drums 
| of 


| 2393 3 
of the ſaid regiment; : and every one being ſeated in his place, peter Martin, Eig. 


Judge 3 or Preſident of the | ſaid . made the following ſpeech to the 
Aſſembly.” 


GE NTLEMEN, 


«© You all know the occaſion that brings! us together 1 th: 5 place . the fad and me— 
lancholy news of the deceaſe of our auguſt Princels Queen Anne, or glorious and tri- 
umphant memory; which undoubtedly would have cait us into th Ee decpeſt affliction, 
had not the Divine Providence been pleaſed to interpoſe in our favour. And, indeed, 
had we known a month ago, that the Queen would be this day in her grave, with what 

diſmal apprehenſions and alarms would our hearts have becn ſeized ?—The proſpect be- 
fore us was cloudy and lowering ; and the malice, pride, and arrogance of the enemies 

of our rel igion and State *, were grown to that height, that they fwvined o far to have 
compaſſed their deſigns, that their projects could not miſcarry, and that the putting them 
in execution depended entirely on their will and pleaſure. —Bur, Gentlemen, the black 
and heavy clouds are moſt happily diſpelled ; God himſelf has blown away the 1 im pending 
ftorm, ſo that we have not ſo much as heard any thunder roar about us. He has in his infi- 
nite mercy permitted that the moſt high, moſt potent, and moſt excellent Prince George, 5 
EFlector of Brunſwick Lunenburg, her Majeſty's lawful ſucceſſor, ſhould be peaceably 
proclaimed King of his Kingdoms, in his capital city, with extraordinary acclamations 
of joy, and in all other places where the news of the late Queen's death was brought. 
Such happy beginnings, Gentlemen, give us ground to hope, that they will be attended 
with proſperous conſequences, and that God will protect our auguſt Monarch, as he did 5 
the good and holy King David; that he will take him by the right hand, and guide him 
with his counſel; and that after having lent him many, many years, to be the ſupport and 
defender of his ſubjects, the pillar and buttreſs of the Church of England, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, the protector of all Proteſtant churches that are yet landing, and the glo- 
rious deliverer of thoſe that lie in chains, and under the crols, he will receive him to 


his Sir 


” This i iS — what you wiſh wah me; ſo that nothing more remains for us 
to do, than to diſcharge our duty as good and faithful ſubjects to his Majeſty King 
. George, by proclaiming forthwith his Majeſty both in this and all other places, where 

our Princes are uſually proclaimed on the like occafion.” 


» Thoſe who wanted to introduce Popery, &c. 


His 
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His Majeſty King George was thereupon immediately and unanimouſly proclhime 
with a great and extraordinary number of people, which the ſolemnity of the qa; 


f gathered together; the great guns from the Caſtle firing, with the battalion in gare. 
there, and the regiment of militia (now augmented to three, with a troop of ho- e) 
with the town ordnance anſwering them, &c. The ſolemnity being over, the Lieutenant 
SGovernor, the Royal Court, Clergy, and Gentlemen, went to a ſplendid dinner, pre- 
pared by order of the ſaid Royal Court, where his Majeſty's health was drank, as that 
of his Royal Highneſs the Prince, and thoſe of the other Princes, and Princeſſes of the 
Royal blood of Hanover, with many loyal healths, the bells ringing throughout the 


iſland all day, which ended with bonfires and illuminations chat were continued very late 
in the night. . | DL 


Such was the univerſal joy and loyalty of the inhabitants of Guernſey, ſo heartily ſhewn 


towards the preſent royal family on that event :—An event! which Providence (on the 
_ glorious firſt of Auguſt) has made remarkable i in the Britiſh annals ; and 1 ſincerely hope 


the like zeal will never be wanting, animated with every degree of proper ſpirit and 


” reſentment, towards all thoſe who would dare infinuate contrary principles, in order to 
5 create groundleſs jealouſies, and unnatural feuds and animoſities 1 in the hearts and minds 


of the F $909, loyal, Proteſtant ſubjects of Great Britain, 


| DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF SARK OR SERKE, 


It ! 1S a mall land i in St. George 8 Channel dependent on Guernsey; abs air is ſerene 


and penerally free from fogs and clouds, and though they have no phyſicians | in the 


iſland, it is common to meet men upwards of fourſcore years of age; it contains fix 
fine ſprings, and the foil though generally hot and ſandy, is fo fruitful to afford all 
neceſſaries for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kind of roots, as turnips, Carrots, 


| &c., and is well ſtocked with apple trees, of which is made excellent cyder; it alſo 


produces moſt kind of grain, but not in any extraordinary quantity, their paſture is 


ſhort, though exceeding ſweet, therefore they have very fine mutton, but no more cows 


than is ſufficient to ſupply them with milk and butter; they have generally their cheeſe 
from England, they abound with ducks, mallards, woodcocks, teal, and other wild 
fowl, and the cliff pigeons at ſome ſeaſons almoſt cover the whole iſland ; of rabbits, 
they have great plenty, alſo variety of ſea-fiſh; the only manufacture is knitting of 
ſtockings, gloves, &c., with which they trade to Briſtol, and exchange for other artl- 
cles they are in want of. , 

| THE END OF THE HISTORIES OF GUERNSEY AND sARK. 


So 


